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The seven years since the enoctment of ESEA TlHe I \n 1965 provided o unique 
opportunity for onthropologUfs, sociologists, psychologists, pojltlcol scientists, edu- 
cators; ond others to ottempt to find answers to unanswered questions obout the teach- 
ing-leornlng process, especially In relation to minority group children ond youth ond 
to students from low socioeconomic bockgrounds« Not only did the (aw provide exten- 
sive funds for compensatory and Innovative programs, but It olso manda?ed bullt-ln 
evaluation meosures. The flood of new progroms provided fertile grounds for doctoral 
dissertation reseofch on the education of the disodvantoged. 

The plaintive cry of most students completing doctoral disscrtotlons hos been "all 
that work ond where does It lecd?" Bits ond pieces of resecvch fhrcughotit the country 
ore entombed In DIsserfotlon Abstracts Internotlonal and in university libraries with only 
upcoming doctoro) students forced to survey what has been done so that new outlines will 
not duplicate what hos alreody hei^n completed. 

The ERIC/IRCD stoff, believing that much could be learned about doctoral re- 
search itself, about children, dnA crf>out educational progroms, decided to attempt to 
provide comprehensive coilecticTfS ct obsf roots In these oreos of special interest to the 
Center. This document is Oric of sev^^ol being prepared for a new series of publications 
entitled ERlC/lRCD Doctoral Research Series. 

The Rrst step token was to do a computerized search, using the Datrix system, of 
the avoiloble tapes of Dissertation A bstracts Internatlonot from 1965 to 1969 employing 
the following special descripYorsTDrack, Puerto ftlcon, Mexican Americon, inner city, 
poverty, ghetto, urban, slum, rural, Negro, Americon Indian, and disodvontoged. 
The computer printouts of the resulfont lists were then screened to eliminate ali except 
those abstracts which clearly related to educational programs for the disodvontoged. 

A hand search was then conducted for documents appeoring in the Januory 1970 
to June 1972 volumes to bring the collection os up to dote os was possible ot that time. 
Descriptors used for the hand search were: disadvantaged, desegregation. Inner city, 
black, Negro, American Indian, Mexican American, POerto Rico*>, (Sponlsh surname 
added later). 

In all, over 700 abstracts were photocopied, sorted, and indexed. All indexing 
In Dissertation Abstracts International is based on titles rother than on abstracts. Tbere 
ore limitations resulting from the omission of other descriptors and computer or humon 
oversight. 

It is expected that each of the collections will, by providing oil reloted abstracts 
in one document, be of value to many lay, professional, school, and university groups. 

Dissertotions may be bought in microfilm or hard copy from University Microfilms, 
300 N. Zeeb Rood, Ann Arbor, Michigon 48106. Order numbers have been provided 
for eoch dissertotion at the end of the citation. Prices Itove not been indicated because 
of post or possible future changes. In oddltlon, dissertations moy frequently be borrowed 
on inter-library loon from the sponsoring universities* 
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Each collection 1$ organized In the following wa/. Documents are first grouped 
under main topics. Under the main headings, obstracts are presented In order of yeor 
of completion. Where a number of obstracts appear under a »oplc and In the same year, 
they are then arranged In alphabetical order by name of author. There Is also a subject 
index, which Includes several references for each abstroct, an author Index, and an 
Institution Index, 

In the Interest of objectivity and comprehensiveness, all opproprJate documents 
have been Included even though many present conflicting views, ond do not necessarily 
represent the Center's policy or position. 

The Center would like to be Informed of other appropriate dissertations In these 
categories since there are plans to update and supplement these collections In the 
future. The name of f!ie oull.or, the title of the dissertation, and the month and year 
of completion is the only lnfc:*matlon required. 

Other bibllogrophles in this series ore: 

Mexican Americans: An Annotated Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations, 
83p, ED 076 714 (MF $0,65; HC $3.29). 

School Desegregation: An Annotated Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations. 
142p. ED 078 098 (MF $0.65; HC $6,58) 

Early Childhood Education for the DIsadvantogcd: An Annotated Bibliography 
of Doctoral Dissertations. 202p, ED 079 438 (MF $0.65; HC $9.87). 

Curriculum ond Instruction for Minority Groups; An Annotated Bibliography 
of Doctoral Dissertations, 103p. 

Single copies of each ore avoilabie free from ERIC/IRCD, Box 40, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N,Y. 10027, for as long as the supply lasts. 

All of these biblioijraphles have been entered Into the ERIC system. The "ED" 
identiflcotlon numbers known at the time of this publication ore noted above. These 
documents may be read In libraries and other foclllties which house ERIC microfiche 
collections. Copies In either microfiche (MF) or paper copy (HC) con be ordered from 
the ERIC Document ReprrKluctlon Service, P.O, Drawer O, Bethesdo, Morylond 20014. 
Order by "ED" number stating desired quantity and type of reprcwJuctlon (MF or HC), 
and enclosing payment or official purchase order. 
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tlock >,pulo>l,n. BESTCOPVAVMUBU 
Reodlng ond Lgnguoge Arts 

1. McCloskey, Elinor Florence. A S»udy of the Free Reodtng Interests of Sixth Grode Negro 

Boys living in Dhodvontogecl Areas In the ^My of New Vork > Coiumblo UnWersUy^ 
1966. 424p, Adviser; fVofessor Morgoret lindsey, 67-5539. 

The subjects of this study were 120 sixth grode block mole students ottending public 
schools !n dlsodvontoged areas of New York City. Interviews were conducted on o one- 
to-one bosls by a white femole Investigator; responses to ten pretested questions were 
classified and tobuloted Into pertinent cotegories« Students in the upper and lower quar- 
ters were determined on the composite bosls on reading test scores^ intelligence scores, 
and the schools' estimated level of ocodemic achievement. Analysis of responses resulted 
in conclusions omong which were the following: theso boys reported they liked reoding 
because they thought reading would help them meet their perceived present and future 
needs — ocodemic, economic, and/or occupational; definite differences were found between 
responses of upper and lower quarter students; disodvontoged block boys evidenced strong 
Interest in non-fiction hvok categories; fiction was most often discussed by the upper quar- 
ter boys; and, textbooks, although not Included In the Interview questions, were cited by 
a number of boys In both positive and negative terms. 

2. Hall, Joseph Clarenr<^, A Comparative Study of Selected /vteasurn s of Intelligence as Pr e- 

dictors of ^ !rst-Gr de Rouding Achievement In o QulhuoWy DTrjdvontoged h?pufcticn* 
Temple UniviHTtV ^ r49p: 70-16, — — 

This study tested the following operational hypotheses: that ihere will be a positive cor- 
relation between the scores on each of the following tests and chronological oge--Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Teit, the Goodenough -Harris Drawing Test, and the Revised Visual Re- 
tention Test; th ;t the;o will be a relationship between the scores on those latter tests and 
reoding achievf;n8nt *js mens'i'ed by the Stanford Achievement Tost, the Informal Reading 
Inventory, arK< \he DcMePs Word Recognition List at the ^r.d of grade 1; that correlations 
between each moosura of iniollectual functioning and achievement In recKiing will be dif- 
ferent; and, thist the sf^veral measures of intellectual functioning combined will correlate 
more highly with read ng ach'ovement than wHl any siiif^!-; meojsure. The subjects were 46 
block chi'r.\».r. fc ^tw^-^n the cij^^s of 5-8 and 7-3 and who v ere fire? grades in a fewer class 
SES urh:r ' o:^ <'^<tf'^c^, tlv: subjects being equall/ div'hS^j in rr)>ird io rax, fesults re- 
veoleo t^.: ' T - ;Sis co'relotions to bo insign: M*can*, data 5:^::;med 1o support the con- 
clusion r,<:^ yJtrio h5ovonont Is significantly correla'eJ with l^e thrf.o verboily desot- 
uroted measui\^i os iijdicureJ in the second hypofhesis; the :hird hypothesis correlotions 
were found to be insigmficont; and in the cose of the fourih hypothesis, with the exception 
of two measures of reading achievement, the several meosures of Intellectual functioning 
combined correlated more highly with reading achievement than any single meosure. 

3^ Smitherman, Geneva. A G)mpari$on of the Or al and W ritte n Styles of a Group of Inner - 
City Block Students, tTieTJnTversfFy^orMIchTgan, 1969/ 157p. Adviser: A.S» Dunning . 
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70-14,645. 

Fourteen black, inner-city, Detroit funlor high studer^ts, all of whom speak black English, 
were chosen os the population for this Investigation « Each Student wos Interviewed for ap- 
proximately an hour and recorded on tape. 1,000 words from each Interview were excerpted 
for anolyslsi ond 1,000 words of cla$sroom writing per student were selected, making o totol 
of 28,000 words. These data were sublected to on analysis of style, compering speech and 
writing In terms of the distribution of word classes, vorb'-odjectlve rotio, vorlotlon ond com- 
plexity of word dosses, types and patterns of sentences ond clauses, rotlo of subordination, 
and distribution of clause markers. 8,000 words wore subjected to a grammotlca! analysis, 
comparing speech and writing In terms of verb usoge, noun and pronoun usoge, the presence 
or absence of double constructions (e.g., double negatives), and odjectlve and odverb 
usoge. 

On the level of stylistic structure, the results Indlcote significant differences between 
the oral and written styles of the subjects studied » For Instance, writing contained more 
adjectives and more subordinate clauses. On the level of grommoHcol structure, the re- 
sults Indicate a tendency toward oral and written differences In the ute of block English 
patterns. For Instance, speech evidenced a far greater percent oge of dialectal uses of 
be (os finite verb, its omission os auxiliary and linking verb, and non-ogreement of Its 
forms). 

4. Brodley, Hoy worth Lee. Verbol G>ncept Leoming Among the Disodvonfoged os o Function 

of Stimulus Predlfferentiotion . Michigan Stote University, 1970. K)5p. 70-20,441 . 

Eighty Negro 7th graders who were matched on IQ, reoding level, chronologlcol age, 
and SES were rondomly assigned to one of four pretrolnlng conditions: equivalence label- 
ing, distinctive labeling, observation, and no pretrolnlng. Following pretrolnlng, sub- 
jects were given a concept learning tosk In which they were required to Indlcote what 
common concepts a set of words referred to. Results Indicated a significant moln effect 
due to pretrolnlng. Equivalence learning was superior to all other conditions fn facilita- 
ting concept learning. Trends indicated that the observation pretrolnlng wos superior to 
distinctive labeling ond no pretrolnlng In promoting concept learning; also, that no pre- 
trolnlng was superior to dlsttactlve labeling In facIIItoMng concept learning. Other re- 
sults obtafne<f indicoted a multiplicative relationship between pretrolnlng and concept 
complexity. Significant main effects were also observed for concept complexity, and 
trials. The main conclusion that derives from the present siudy Is that verbal concept 
leoming among the disodvontoged con be greatly fociiini; ^d by stimulus pretrolnlng. 

5. Jorrell, George Robert. A Study of the Effects of Select ed Foctors on th e Achievement 

Tost Scores of Disodvontoged Youth. University ofHSouifi Carolina, 1970. 87p. 
7^:19759^. ' 

The entire ninth grade (N=5l62) of on all-Negro rural high school In South Corolino 
were randomly osslgned to four large experimental groups. Half of each large experimental 
was randomly selected to o pretest, Form W of the 1964 revision of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Advanced Battery. These eight groups dichotomized as to sex constituted the 
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sixteen groups tested. The two questions formulated for cnswer In this study were: what 
ore the effects of sex, pretest experience, motivational Information, and test-taking 
skills on the achievement scores of dtsddvantoged youth? How do the stoted variobles 
Interact with eoch other to affect the achievement scores of disodvontaged youth? Sex 
W05 the only foctor which produced slgnlfJcont differences In posttest data. The provl« 
slon of either a pretest, motivational Information, or test-taking skills did not result In 
significant differences In posttest scores. Significant Interaction between motivational 
Informotlon and test-taking skills reveoled that the provision of either to disodvontaged 
children resulted In Improved performance on achievement tests; a second slghlficont 
Interoctlon between the pretest experience and motivational Information Indicated o ten- 
dency for those dl$f>r5vantaged children who hod been given the pretest to do better when 
this was followed by motivational Information. 

6. DeStefono, Johanna Sue Wilson. A Soclolingulstlc Investlgotlon of the froductlve Acqul - 

sitlon of a School Language Instruction keglster by Bfock Children. Stanford University, 
Tm. V2\p. 7M5,Sd3. ^ ^ 

The population sample consisted of 180 lower closs, racially isolated Block ghetto 
children living In Ooktund, California, since four or five years of oge. There were sixty 
students In each grodo (1,3, and 5), thirty females and thirty malest Five linguistic vari- 
ables port of the ghetto vcrnoculor registers and having semantic equivalents In the Lon*- 
guoge Instruction Register were selected for Investigation. They were: Variable I, nego- 
tlve verb with negative Indefinite pronoun; Variable 2, err^edded Indirect question with 
absence of if; Vorlobie 3, hove obsence In been environment; Variable 4, [)] absence In 
Pronoun* (iP+verb environment; Variable 5, {ksj and [ts] absence In final -sks and -sts 
environments. Eleven others from the collected data were later selected forTnvestfgotion . 

The instrument for doto collection was a tope recorded repetition tosk of fifty sentences. 
Twenty-five were experimental sentences containing the Longuoge Instruction Register 
equivalents of the five vernacular vortdbles listed above; twenty-five were control sen- 
tences. The treatment consisted of a white female experimenter presenting to each student 
individually the sentence repetition task and toping the responses. The task situation was 
designed to approximate Language Instruction Register classroom learning conditions. 

For Vcrloble 1, approximately 88 percent of the students* responses were mode In Lan- 
guage Instruction Register forms. For Variable 2, the students mode approximately 42.8 
percent Language Instruction Register responses. For Vor) ible 3, opproxlmotely 65 per- 
cent of the responses mode by the students were Longuoge instruction Register forms. For 
Variable 4, the students mode 3 percent Language Instruci ion Register resportses, ond for 
Vorlobie 5, 2 percent. The multiple onolysts of variance performed on these five variobles 
Indicated that oge (grade In school) was the only statistically significant independent vari- 
oble. Eleven other linguistic vorlables were also onaiy7:cd, 

7. Glll\on, Honna E. J. The Relotlonshlp Between Perceptuol -Mot or Ability ond Acodemic 

Ach ievement of Certain Disodvontoged Rural Negro Children. University of Alc±>ama/ 
TWrT59pr7D^T7;939: — ~ ^ " ' 
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The CaUfornIa Achfevemenr Te$r (CAT) and rhe Purdue PefcepJual MoJor Survey (PPMS) 
were administered to o group of 127 grode two Negro students. It wos hypothesized that 
there was no statistically significant relationship between perceptual nx)tcr ability and 
acodemic achievement. The Pearson correlation coefficient method of analysis wos used. 
On the basis of the findings, the following were among the conclusions reoched: there 
wos a signlflcont relationship between scores on the California Test and the Purdue Survey; 
tKere was no slgnlflcont relotlonship between the Body Image section of PPMS and reoding, 
arithmetic, and language sections of CAT; there was a slgnlflcont relationship beh^een the 
Perceptual Motor Match section of PPMS and the reading section of CAT; ond, there was 
a strong relationship between the Perceptual Motor Match section of PPMS and the arith- 
metic of^d language section of CAT, 

8. Perlln, Seymour Joy. A Comparison of the Reading Achievement of Negro Children Born 
In the South With the^ReadinQ Achievement of Negro Qilldren Born In the North . 
Rew York University, 1970. Tl/p. Advisor? Professor John feenben, 71-13,620. 

Data on the ploce of birth, elementory school attended and reoding test scores was 
token from the New York City public school record cords. Additional data related to 
socio-economic variables was elicited from re5ponses to a questlonnolre moiled to the 
parents of the children. A series of Analyses of Variance were cof>ducted to determine 
whether northern born children achieved on a higher level than southern children and to 
determine whether length of attendance In northern schools closes the gap In achievement 
between southern and northern children. A correlation matrix with 22 socio-economic 
vorlobles wos used to determine whether specific vorlobbs affect the reading achievement 
of Negro children. 

Four hypotheses were tested to determine whether Negro children born and raised In 
northern urijon communities until they ore of school age will attain a higher level of read- 
Irvg achievement than Negro children boin and raised In the south until they <^e of school 
age, whether southern urban children attain a higher level of achievement In the New 
York City schools thon southern rural children who moved to New York, whether Negro 
children who come to New York from the south catch up In reading achievement with 
Negro children bom and raised In New York and whether size of family and economic 
stotus affect the reading ach^evl^m^nt of Negro children. Negro children In medium 
socio-economic status families from New York ochleve on a higher level than do medium 
socio-economic Negro children who come from the south. Althoi»gh the level of confi- 
dence was high, the nunnber of sub{ects In the study wos small. There Is no significant 
difference between northern and southern children from low socio-economic groups. 
There Is no slgnlflcont difference In reoding ability between children who come from the 
rural south ond the urban south. The longer southern children remain In New York City 
schools the forther they fall behind the New York children. The smaller the family size 
the higher the reoding ability of a child. The higher the family income the higher the 
reading ability of t?"»e child, TW higher th^ 4aducattonol level of the mother the higher 
the reoding oblllty of the child. 
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9. Rormey, Andrew Boggs, Tho Relottonshlp of Speech Trolning to Written English of Selected 

Sixth Grode Negr o Stud^^^ ^ the Flofldo State University, 1970. IS/p^ Advisor: 
i'rofessor Marlon Block. 70-20,085 • 

The limitotlons to the study are: (I) The Blountstown Elementary School is a small rural 
school with on enrollment of opproximotely 500 white ond 80 Negro studens. (2) It hos 
only one port-time speech teacher, who hos the ro$pons?l>llity for assisting pupils in cor- 
recting certain identified speech hoblts unccceptoble In the communfty. (3) A room ten 
feet by twelve feet was provided for the instructloncl purposes dealt with in this study, 
thus limiting the size of the experimental group. The null hypothesis wos that there would 
be no significant difference between the performance at the .05 level on written composi- 
tions of menr^ers In Group I, who hove received speech training, and those In Groups )i 
and III, who hove not received speech training. In this study eight Negro students from 
the sixth grodeofthe Blountstown Elementary School wore selected os nn experimental 
group. Eight Negro students with similar backgrounds and chorocterlstics were also selected 
for one control group. Group II; eight similar white students, for a second control group. 
Group III. 

The porticiponts In the experimental group were given six months of speech Instruction. 
They and the speech teacher mot In the clossroom dolly for a 30-mlnute period of speech 
instruction focused on speech potterns used in Stondord English. Exomples of two composi- 
tions written by all of the participants In the three groups of the beginning and ot the end 
of the study were received. The scores obtained from the composlHons written by each 
portlclpont at the beginning and at the end of the study were compared. The scores wore 
derived from the decreose in the number of mistakes between the compositions written in 
September, 1968, and the composttfohs written fn March, i969. 

The null hypothesis odvonced for Investigation In this study wc5 rejected by the Sum of 
Ranks Test In favor of Group 1 at tho statistically significant levels of .01 between Groups 
I ond II, and .02 between Groups I and III; hence, in this Instance, speech training mode 
o significant difference in decreasing the errors mode on written compositions by the ex- 
perimental group over n six-month period. 

10. Stocker, Dolores Sandoval. Responses to the Longuoge Experlen e Apprno ch To Reading 

by Block, Cuiturall/ DlffcTent, Inner-City Students, Expene f. ijing feeding Dis obinty 
fTT Grades Five"TnJ Eleven. Indlono University, T97cr« 298;3V Adviser; Dr. Ruth C^. 

jtrickio/^. 7]-mx — 

This study focused upon Block, culturally different, ip.r^or-c:^;' rfudcr ^-: who v/ore dis- 
abled readers. Specioi stini;! js moleriols were developed N/J^ich v »".:c". : sd w: ''^an Gtid 
pictorial expression of their iooos, needs, concerns, ond f.: ita'^»*,'S, P.venry st'jii;^nts were 
selected to porticipote In the study. Ten fifth grade students frr v, o TiMo I junior high 
school m an urban renewal area onJ ten eleventh grade t\.'iofu : i om a f^'ader ^/i^S school 
in the Inner city were choseii by the^r teachers according pre/-::is!y c*?jtormii..?:i criteria. 
Seven twenty-five minute pi:: lods were used to complete fiiieen pro|ecxs. These projects 
utilized stimulus materials e<;pociaily designed to stimulate wriMen and pictorial responses. 
These moteriols included linguistically based stories written by the researcher, worksheets 
soliciting written and plctoriol re^ni««, problem-solving worksheets, and reactor 
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worksheets. Some of fhe longuoge skills end linguistic features used Incorrectly or locking 
were: confusion of letters of the alphobet, lock of the concepr of whot constitutes o sen- 
tence, infrequent copitaUzoWon (portkulorly on the pert of Ihe fifth grode students), ten- 
dency to spell words Inconsistently, although they often spelled words cs they pronounced 
them, ond'O vocobutory level of grode three for the fifth grade students ond grode six for 
the eleventh grode stut^nts, according to the Dole and Elchholz scole of words children 
know. The eleventh grode students hod o better grasp of the function of Inflectional end- 
ings; there were Instances of Invariant Be, possessive marker obsence, zero copula and 
ouxlliory, and -z ommlsslon ot both grode hvUs* Evidence of the existence of o variant 
phonologlcol system wos not consistent. In choosing topics, at both age levels ''self* was 
their overwhelming concern. Family, friends, and school followed next In popularity. 
Recreation, was an all encomposslng topic ond the Block Image wos a recurrent theme. 

it wos concluded thot students who hod experienced severe reodlng failure could be 
motlvoted by stimuli to write ond Illustrate stories, poems, o*kJ essoys, and read their 
own materials. Also, some of the students produced small, eloquent descriptions of t^^^lr 
lives and environments. A conclusion could be drown that the positive response wos doe 
to their being approoched at their own culture! and interest levelf * 



11. Alston, Dorothy Jean. A Comparison of Motor Creotlvlty With Verbal Creativity and 

Flgurol Creotlvlty of "Biock Culturolly Deprived Chlfdren . Unii/erslty of North Carolina 
at Greensboro, "1971. 153p. Adviser: Dr. Gall Hennls. 71-26,932. 

Subjects of the study were 26 boys and 24 girls, aged 10 through 12 enrolled at Newbold 
Elementary School, Foyettevllfe, NX. The te nobility of the null hypothesos that state 
that significant relotlonshlps do not exist between (1) the correlotlon coefficients for girls, 
for boys, and for the total population, respectively, among verbal, flgurol ond motor 
creotlvlty; (2) the regression coefficients for girls, boys, ond the totol populotton, res- 
pectively, omong motor creotlvlty and o comblnotlon of other creotlvlty variables were 
investigated, as wos the tenoblllty of the null hypothesis that states that slgnlflccrnt dif- 
ferences between the mean of boys and girls on verbal creativity, figurol creotlvliy ond 
motor creotlvlty do not exist. The Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking, Verbal Form A 
and Figurol Form A, and the Wyrick Test of Motor Creotlvlty were selected for doto gaih- 
erlng. 

Among the major findings were the following: vorlobles meosured by the verbal crea- 
tivity and flgurol creativity test botterles con be used to predict motor fluency for girls, 
otor originality for boys, and motor creotlvlty for the total populotlon r'^J for <J^e beys' 
jioup; motor creotlvlty and vorbol creotlvlty batteries ossess similar quaK^es te v? mcd^nite 
degree for the totcl populhtlcn, ond for boys ond girls seprtrotely; there 1: an :4'^er.^ 
lock of r6loMO;^sh!p between verbol ond flgurol creativity for girls; and, there ore no slg- 
filficant differences between the mean of Vhe boys onJ the girls with reference to ospects 
of verbol, flgurol, and motor creotlvlty. 

12. Holmes, Ellxobeth Ann. A Study To Determine the Effects of Pre -Peo dlng Comprehension 

and Post -Reodlng Comprehension of Block High Sctiool S enTors^ ^rie University of 
Ckri,homa, 1971 :n57p: A3^ier: fSof^s^W^ 72-14, 109. 
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On© hundred seniors of Dougloss High School were odmtnlstored o pre- and posf^tesf 
freofment of 25 questions ovor five reodlng selections to oscertatn thetr comprehension 
before and ofter reodtng* The null hypothesis used was that there wos no significant dlf- 
feronce In pro-recdlng comprehension and post-reading comprehension of block high school 
seniors os o totol group, by fnstructfonol levels and sex* Results fustlfted refecting the 
null hypothesis at the 0.05 level of signlflconce as there wos slgnHfcont difference between 
pre- ond post-roodlng comprehension of block high school seniors In o total group, by In- 
structlonol levoU ond by sex. 



S^oore, Louise Moore. The Relationship of Selected Pupll ond School Vorlobles and the 
Reodlng Achievement of third >-Yeor Mmory Pupils In o Desegregated School S etting . 
DHT^^lty of (5eorgrc, }?7}. }48p, Advr$er: iro E. Aciw: 72-11,015. " 

Null hypotheses were generated for eoch of two somples to explore the relationships 
existing among the vorlobles, which Included race ond sex of the pupll, roclol composi- 
tion of the doss, number of yeors the pupll hod been fn a desegregoted setting, mental 
age, ond prior reodlng achievement In word meaning, porogroph meaning, and word 
study skills. The variables were the same for both somples with the exception of mental 
age which wos utllli:od os o vorlote In Sample A only. The criterion for rejecting o null 
hypothesis was the ,01 level of slgnlflconce. The subfects drown for the two Vjmples 
wer<d pupils In the thlrd-yeor primary progrom enrolled In twenty-two elementary schools 
In the DeKolb County School System, a large suburbon system located In Georgia. Sample 
A Included those pupils for whom mental age dato, os well os achievement doto, were 
available* This somple was composed of 235 pupils of vh ich 58 were block males, 64 
were block femoles, 54 were white moles, and 59 were white faaioles. Sonple B Included 
those pupils for whom ochlevement data for two successive years were ovolloble. Sample 
B wos composed of 87 block moles, 106 block femoles, 73 white moles, and 87 white fe- 
males which resulted In o totol of 353 subfects. In both coses oil ovolloble block sub|ecf5 
were Included and o stratified sampling procedure wos employed for selecting the white 
subjects from the ovolloble pool. Scores obtained from the systemwlde annual testing pro-* 
gram of the school system provided the test data for the Investigation, The reading achieve- 
ment test doto for both samples were secured from fce Word Meoning, Porogroph Meaning, 
and Word Study Skills subtests of the Stonford Achievement Test, Primary 11 Battery, and 
the Stanford Achievement Test, Intern^lote I Bottery. The mental oge data utilized for 
Sample A were secured from the Otls-Lennon Mental Ability Test, Elementary 1 Level. 

As would be expected, prior achievement vorlobles accounted )n most Instances for a 
significant proportion of the vtirlonce. For Sample A roce and years desegregoted ac- 
counted for 0 significant (.01 level) oddltlonoi proportion of word meonlng variance, and 
mental oge for word study skills vorionce. In the onol/sls for Sample B the vorloble, 
other than prior achievement variables, accounting for a slgnlflcont oddltlonoi proportion 
of word meaning vorionce wos percent block. An Inspection of the corre lotion matrices 
reveals negative correlottons between percent block and the crlJerlon measures at the 
.01 level, but the relationship con only be considered Indifferent or negligible. A slight 
tnveite relationship Is noted between the criterion mecsuros ond years desegregated but 
fhe relationship failed to reoch significance. Further analysis of Shs data indicate that 
those phenorrvena ore possibly a result of socioeconomic focfors rother than any other. 
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14. Woshlngton, Justine Wilkinson. Self -Concepts ond Socto-Economic Stotus of N egroes 

^"foned ^" Grade S ix In Ptibllc Schools of Rich m ond Cr T- Ttit/, Georgia . The Untverslty 
of Oklahoma, i^65, l76p. Adviser: fSofessoFMoirTt:! ore Petty. 65-1 \ ,694 . 

The Index of Stotus Charocterlstlcs and Index of Adjustm snt ond Volues were adminis- 
tered to the totol sompiv* of 1,004 Negroes enrolled tn Grs.^'roTTfT-.lTfTtpfour clossrooms 
In twelve schools In Richmond County, Georglo. Doto fo: 992 su!.;octs v/<re ona!yzed 
stotlsticolly. The twelve up^er socio-economic stotus subjf.cts' drJo were omUrod from 
the stctlstlcol onclysls. Two null hypotheses were formuluied. An.iiysis of voricnce, using 
F volues, wos used to test the first hypothesis: There li r.o statistically slt'iiincrjn* difference 
between mean totol scores for the middle and lower socio -aconomic groK'f^i on t^'fi following 
dimension of the !AV; "Real" self-co.-icept ond "Idpal" sal F -concept. 0;;-squar3 wos 
used to tost tlo jaconJ hypoY!'.^5ls: T^^jre Is no stotfstlcolly clgnlficwit difference In the 
frequency of suhjacts fcrillng in the foijr |AV cotegciles by soclo-ec-jnomio stoti.-s. 

A relotlonjhip exhiod berwoen self-conct:pts and loclo-ficonontic stoluj. Tli3 percentage 
of Negroes hoicJlng poitUve 'Veal" self-concepts ond high "Ideal" S9lf-c.>ncepts was sl£3nJ- 
flcontly larger for the nitddlb toolo -economic closs then fo-- <he bwer class. TI.e null hypo- 
thesis wos rejoctod. ]he m'.dclie socltt-econcmic grcjp shov/ad o stynlflcontly losger dls- 
creponcy betv.^icn thoir self-regard ond ospi-otlonai level ti.an tlio lower class v/hlch showed 
more self-sothfnctlon. For the (- +) cotegofy, the pcrcenf ioe of coses wos ;lgn'ticantly 
larger for the lower sa::lo-eco.(omlc closs wMch rejpcted Iffsif bu> felt that their peers 
vjere rr*ore occaptlng of ther.v^lves. The null hypoihesls wr.j rejected for tho (- +) cate- 
gory. The pevc^ntooos betw^-en the socio-economic groups for lAV catayorles (+ -) ond 
(- -) foiled to differe.-iUate significantly. Therefore, the null hypothesis v/os occopted. 
To obout the same dRf;;ae both groups In the (+ -) category were self-accepting but felt 
that their peers were less self-rcccptlng. To obout the some degree both groups In the 
(- -) ca;£gory sliowed bolow overcge self-occeptance ond believed their peers were less 
occepting of Viieinselves. 



T5. Gllltland, Burl Eldrod. An E voluatlon of the Effects of i mzW Grou p Counseling V/lth Negro 
Adolescents. The University of Tennessee, 1966'. 225~J?->322r: 

This investigotlon sought to determine whaiher small group counseling for on academic 
yeor could produce itctstlccliy slgnit'cont ohonges Inr tj';a-J8mlc achleve-nent In verbal 
skills o3 rncosjied bylhe Coopciotiva Engllsii Achlovcmen; Tests? school g zies; cccupatton- 
ol ospirotions oi determined by the Cccupotlonal Asplrotlon Scale of Holler ond Miller; 
vocotlonal moturlty as measured bylha Vocottonal Davelcp-j ant Inventory of Critei; self 
concept; school cVterdance; end, movement or change of -ojnsolcos' expression of feeling 
or Involvement between periods In the study. Two cxpeii vsntal (7 boys ami 7 ph is each) 
and tv,'o control (8 hoys end 8 girls e-.v;h) g.oups were ron.bmly drcwn fror.i the N^gio popu- 
lation of o loro©, ccr.Dstltlve, acacbmlcoity orlenred public high ichool In Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. Exj^erimenfai groups porticlpaied in group counseling with the some mole coun- 
selor one hour each v/»=ek for 36 weeks, while control groups received no counseling. Pre- 
tests end postlests v/oro oAuAuhH.^A to oil si<K|«ct*, Gioup co<insollng wax concluded to be 
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on tfivolucble rttource In Improving fhe ocodemic achloven^nt and coping behavior of 
Negro odolescents. Among the findings were; experimental groups showed gains, com- 
parod with control groups, ot the 0,01 level of slgnlflconce. In verbal skills, accupotlon- 
ol osplratlon, and vocottonal moturlty; gains In grode point overoges approached signifi- 
cance; experimental subjects showed o decline In self concept; and, no appreciable dif* 
ferences In attendance percentoges were noted between the groups. 

Miller, LaMof Perry, An Investigation of Non^lntetlectual Factors In the Education of 
Selected Negro HlgfrSchaot Studehts , The University of Michigan, I96^^ I9jp> 
Adviser: ^tonley E. Dimond. 69-2357, 

Questionnaires were odm^nlstered to 429 Negro students from bvo southeostern Aychlgan 
suburban high schools which comprised 226 end 203 ninth ond eleventh groders respectively. 
One school hod a population thot wos predominantly Negro while approximately 20 percent 
of the population of the other school was Negro, The questionnaire Included on Intellect 
tuol Achievement Responsibility scale OAR) that Is designed to determine whether a student 
feels that he is responsible for his academic success or failure, or whether he feels that the 
school OS represented by teachers, poreriis and peers ore responsible, 

Intetlectuol achievement responsibility appears to be on IndeperuJent measure. The 
findings In this Investigation lead to a general coacluslon thot lAR is not consistently re- 
lated to the non-intellectual factors Identified In this study. The evidence, however, sup- 
ports some specific conclusions that ore important with regard to this population. The con- 
clusions ore ?*nt: lAR Is not related to Intelligence o$ measured by the California Test of^ 
Mentoi f\^tu;!£y or acaderj)?o success os meos'^red by grade point average; appc^?ntly, 
among KegrVrKigh scliool si; Jents there Is a high sense of control of academic success or 
failure but it Is not necessar!/ cssocloted with performance In school; lAR Is not poslllvely 
retoted to self-esteem olthough o moderote rolottonshlp exists between self-crediting re- 
sponses or success and self-esteem; Negro students In this study seem to possess the types 
of attitudes ner.essaiy :or acciJemic motivation; Interest In educ<»tIon, high self-esteem, 
and a tense c ■ conhS' of academic environment; lAR Is positively related to owcreness of 
upward mobili./ orik^ig Negro high school students; students were well ov/are of the rela- 
tionship between ochlevement, future education, and their chances for success; In addition, 
they reveoled on optimistic outlook of the future; lAR wo^ not positively related to con- 
cerns for family problems) there was a reluctance on the part of these students to identify 
problems; and, a high percentage of Negro students In this study revealed a sense of control 
of environment when meosured by the three Items used by James S. Colsmon In ihe nation- 
wide study of Equality of Educational Opportunity, 

6on|amin, Jeonette Ann, A Study of the Social ftychaloglcol F actors Rela ted to the Acq - 
demic Success of Negro high School Students, hiortlwestern University, 1^59, T46pr. 
70^. ■ 

Purpose of this study wos to determine the prevalence of intro-proup differences among 
Negro high school youth living in o Midwestern ghetto community an psychological testi; 
the extenslvenoss of vorious social or>d psychological differences omong the two subgroups. 
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the QCQcfemlcolty successful end the unsuccessful, were Investigated, Sixty-seven pctrcent 
of the successful selected (110 In number) were femoles; whereas 70 percent of the unsic- 
cessful (102 In number) were moles-^suggesttng that ocodemlc motivation Is related to sex. 
The soclol varloblesj birthplace of students end parents, family status, and parental level 
of educQtlon, and the relotlonship of tKeJO vorloblos to ocodemlc success were Investigated. 
Foctor of mlgrotlon wo5i found unreloted to ocodemlc success, os wos family stotus to oco- 
demlc success. A small but slgnlflccmt relotlonshlp wos found between porent level of edu- 
cation and ocodemlc success but for the femole students only. Thirty-nine psychological 
variables r<?>lotIri3 to personoHty traits, problems, and Interests were Investlgoted, Aca- 
demlcolty successful moles hod signiflcontly higher means than the unsuccessful moles on 
six scoles; successful females hod higher meons thon the unsuccessful on four scales of the 
Colifomlo Psychological Inventory, Significant differences between the two mole groups, 
and between the two femole groups, respectively, were found on the Kuder FVeference 
Record. The validity of the unsuccessful studonts' responses Is considered questlonoble 
due io their I ow scores on the verHi cation sccle. That few differences were found between 
successful and unsuccessful students In this study Is attributed to the many commonly shored 
envlronmentol ond socletol Influences, ond to the Inobillty of stondordized Instruments to 
detect real differences. 



18. Heffemon, Andrew Will lom. The I' ffect of Race and Assumed P r ofessional Status of Mole 

L oy Counseloria? Upon E lg hthlSrod e B lock ^^ofes^ Perceptions of ond Reocti^^ 
Counsoling Process . University of CalIfomia/&erkeley, 1^/^p. ^0-1^,476. 

Eight loy counselors, 4 block and 4 white, using the Rc^erJon ''necessary ond sufficient 
therapy conditions, met weekly with their block counselees (8th grode block students) In 
nondtrective group counseling sessions. Eoch codnseled two groups of three subjects, pre- 
senting himself to one as o lay citizen ond to the other os a professlonol counselor; this 
yielded four counseling condltIons--blccl<-lay^ block -professional/ whlte-loy, and wlilte 
professlonol , The study Incli'^ed both o control group and o Howthorne group. Data sup- 
ported only the hypothesis that there will be significantly greoter positive change In 
scares and grades for the lay subjects than for the professional subjects and for subjects 
hovlng block counselors, then for subjects hav}r>g white counselors. It wos concluded that 
while most blacks ore reodlly occeptci^le os counselors by block counselees, there ore some 
whites who con be effective In overcoming the disodvontoge of race. 

19. Mootes, Hugh Lomon, The Effects of Activit y Group Couns eling on the Self -C o ncept , 

Peer Accep ^once and^o<Te^Tnt Av ercpe of Disodvontoged Savenin Grodelvlegro 
6oy$~and G;rfr 7^uburn University, ^^^?7^1Wp^ Rugh Donnan7 /0-T^2. 

The sample consisted of sixty dlsodvontoged seventh grode Negro boys and gUh who 
were equated with respect to age, sex, I.Q., ond academic op^tude. The subjects wrre 
assigned to two experimental and two control groups and were stratified according to sex. 
There were fifteen subjects In eoch group. The experimental groups rec^iived twenty ses- 
sions of activity group counseling while the control groups received none. Pretest and 
posttest dota wore collected. TKo Junior High School Index of Adjustment and Volues 
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and fh© Self Evaluotlon Tost were used to meosure chortges In fhe self-concepf; an experl- 
Menter-desJgned soclometrtc Instrumenf wo$ used fo osioss changes In pebr sfotus; and 
grade-point overoges were computed to determine changes In academic performance. 
Null hypotheses were formulated end tested to determine statistically slgntflcont differ- 
ences among the mean scores of the experlmer^tal and oontrol groups ond to determine sta- 
tistically signlflcont interoctlon between treatment and sex on the fourteen dependent vari- 
ables tested. The ( ata were analyzed In a 2 x 2 foctoflal analysis of vorlance and tn a 
2x2 chl-square contingency table. The .05 level of confidence was used as the criterion 
of rejection for eoch of the stoted hypotheses, Anonolysls of the data revealed that seven 
of the noj hypotheses were rejected— five on the self-concept and two on the soclometric 
vorlobles. The hypothesis on the grade -point averoge wos not rejected. 

20. Monnlng, Jean Bell . The Influence of o Short-Term Program To Improve the Self-Concept 
of Selected Negro CKTfHren . North Texos Stale University, 1970. 159p. 71-561. 

One hundred Negro children In grades two through six were randomly selected to parti- 
cipate In this study. They were equally divided into experimental ond control groups. 
The experimentol group portlclpoted In a short-term program of study and activity designed 
to Improve self -concepts. At the end of the four-week term, the Seif-Esteem Inventory 
by Coopersmlth wos odmlnlstered to the experimental and control subjects. The same form 
of the test was administered ogaln fifteen weeks later to all In their respective schools. 
Hypotheses one and two predicted that the expsrimental subjects would not exhibit a signi- 
ficant difference In total self-esteem and four sub-scales when compared with the control 
groups On the Initial test. Cf the five scales of the Self-Esteem Inventory, one was found 
with a t ratio which wos significant at greater than the .05 level In favor of the control 
group rather than the experlmentai . Hypotheses three and four predicted that the experi- 
mental subjects would not exhibit a significant difference In total self-esteem and four 
sub-scales when compared with the control groups on the retest. Of the five scales of the 
Self-Esteem Inv^r:-..- ,. , four were found with a t ratio which was significant at the .05 
level and !:if<; ij- - Mfth hypothesis of the study predicted that the experimental sub- 
jects W'.;.-. d r.z; .rxhU . n slgriiHcant difference In mean gain when comp .rad with the con- 
trol subjecrs. A iig ■: -icant deference wos found at the .05 level and higher Indicotlng 
that the vjxperlmento! rjr^op m^We Eignlflcont gains. The sixth hypothesis predicted that 
the mean gain In the ^';tal self-f Aiem scores of the second, third, and fourth-grade exper- 
imental £'.)b{eci«! wil! r ot differ ciaH'ficantly from the mean gain in the total self-esteem 
scores of the .v. rl rixth-rtfiyJa f!<;;3rlmental subjects. The marm gain for the firsi 
three grodes acs fcur ^ -vith ci < rcrio which was significant at the ,05 level . Iht reseorch 
findings ore discussed tolotlve to sf;if-esteem in the Negro ^nd t!ie need hr further research 
In the area. It is concluded that a short-term program of sludy and activity con influence 
concepts of Negro children. 



21. Nails, Odeli. Positive Self C oncept as on Influence For Acoder. rc Ac'vcvomer'' in Inner 
City Schools Jefferson JrTHigh School/Whittier Elementary Cc : .-^pTex yAfrfn^ i tutionc^^ 
Analy sis). ~WoyrK) State UnJv«rtlty," 1 770. } 5Tp . A3vTseFrT.frTfK.of)ore^ 71- 

T7r39r 
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Thts study (s an ln$Htutlor.ol anolysis of Jefferson Junior High School/Whittter Elornentary 
School complex--on oil block Inner c\fy school complex locoted In the extromo southern 
end of the city of Pontloc, Michigan* The junior high school, one of the six In the Pbntlac 
System ho$ on overoge enrollment of five hundred twenty-five students In grodes seven, 
eight and nine. The sixth grode of Whlttter Elementary School --on oil block feeder ele- 
mentary school whh an overage enrollment of four hundred fifty students. Is represented 
through the utlllrotlon of the sixth grocte only. All dosses represented In the study showed 
Improvement In self concept offer being subjected to school -sponsored progroms deliberately 
designed to Improve their self concept. These findings are also reflected In data from the 
State Assessment Tests. Results from the teacher opinlonnalrei Indicate Importont chonges 
In teacher-perceived self concept; and In the development of teocher expectations. The 
results from the ocodemlc tests showed Improved achievement In oil grodes presented. The 
greatest Improvement was found In the nurnerlcolly higher grodes. 



22. Smith, Merfe Edward. The Effects of An Experlmentol Progrom To Improve Self Concept , 

AtHtudes Towofd School and Achievement of Re gro tourth. Fifth ond Sixth Grodo 
Mudei^ The University ot MIchlgon, \^70. i^p, AJvlser: VVfl Ham Morse." 71 - 

The design of the study colled for collectlorv of data from the experimental group ond 
one control group. Pre and post data were collected on o total of 353 students. The 
mo|or vorlobles Investigo^id In the study Included self concept, attitudes toword achieve- 
ment ond reodlng achievement. Other variables stirdled were those of economic status, 
mother's edifcotlonal status, presence or <J>senco of a fother In the home and grode point 
overages. Doto were examined through use of analyses of variance, anolysls of covorlonce 
ond chl squore onolysls. The results of the study were the following: (I) at the conclusion 
of the experimental progrom the experimental group viewed themselves In a more positive 
manner In regard to their academic competence and adopted o more positive view of their 
physical oppeoronce when controsted with the control group; (2) there was no significant 
difference between the two proups In terms of their overoll attitudes toword achievement; 
the control group did evidence more acceptance of responsibility for their school perform- 
ance; (3) at the conclusion of the school term there were no significant differences between 
the two groups In school performonce os meosured by stondordlxied reading ochleven-rent 
tests. The experimental group did show significantly higher achievement when ochleve- 
ment wos measured by grade point overage; ond, (4) when students who evidenced positive 
change in self concept were controsted with those who demonstroted no chonge or negative 
change. It wos found that the change groups did not differ In terms of Intelligence, ochleve- 
ment, grade level, economic status, family status or pcrcntol educational status. Within 
the experimental group, girls showed more positive change than boys. 

23. Franco, John Mortln. A scrlption of Project Beoconj A Ftog. rn De5'(7ned To fmprove 

Self -Concept and Academic Achievement In Negro ^hllHreruTHcTDuWersft of Rcc!i- 
esterTWT . 199^. 72-79T . ^ 

Although this study was not developed on an experimental basts, It did Indicate some 
improvements of pupils In the project when compared to groups of pupils from the same 
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schools. The hollmark of this study wos the emphasis on the Importonce and relotlonshtp of 
self concept theory to the elemontary school curriculum. It oddressed Itself to one of the 
conflicts in our schoolsr— that of teaching knowtedfi? and skills and of helping pupils achieve 
success through self concept Improvement, The study concluded fhat teachers must be helped 
to understand that It Is possible to teach a positive sense of Jelf, thot an IndlvIduaPs notions 
of self concept are a function of his experiences, end thot teachers must be mode oware that 
they ore molding the concepts that children hove of themselves^ 

24. Jones, John Fronk. A Descriptive Study of the Cllmote Within q Detroit (nner Qty Junior 

High School m Keveoled by the Reporting of Undesirable Incidents and Closs Reports 
of a RoclQlly Chonging Admlnlstrotlon ond Impllcptlons of Such o Climate for the Self - 
ConcepTTond AcT^levements of Block Students . Woyne State University, 1971 > 2]3p. 
Adviser: Dr. Lisle Crowfor^. 71-29,753. 

The design of this study emphasiwd an exploratory approach ess opposed to a statistical 
and quantitative opproach; only one roclolly changed administration in one school alone 
wos studied; boslc sources of data were class reports completed by both block and white 
adminlstrotors, undesirable incident reports completed by both block and white osslstont 
principals, and various reports completed by teochers, counselors, social workers, and 
students during both blac:< ond white odmlnlstratlons. Bosed on the findings, the following 
were among the conclusions orrived at: assignments bosed on race leod to Increased aisign* 
ments based on the sonoe roce factor; there was no difference discovered between how the 
stoff viewed the roce of the chief administrator; the difference, If ony, wos how the admin- 
istrator viewed the student body; and, the data wos not conclusive to determine the Impor- 
tance of how students respond to a racially cKonglng administration. 

25. Roberts, Albeit. The Self-Este em of Di sodvontcged Ti«Ird and Seventh Groders . Emory 

University, 1971. 87p. Adviser": Kyd k. McCondkss. 71-27,7^4. 

The major purpose of this study was to evaluate the effects of a success oriented behavior 
modifTcation technique on the self-esteem of third and seventh grade children in the Edge- 
wood-Kirkwood section of East Atlanta. A secondary purpose v,05 to test a number of hypo* 
theses common in or logically derived from the literature for dlsocS/antoged Blacks. The 
experimental group consisted of 75 seventh grode stu<fents, ^iO males and 35 females; and 
50 third grade students, 16 males and 34 females. The local control yroup (within the 
same schools os the experimental subjects) consisted of 97 seventh grode students, 56 boys 
and 41 girls; and 51 third grade children, 29 girls and 22 boys. The dlstol control group 
was located In a neighbor wiy school, and there, 28 seventh grade boys an^.1 39 girls and 
26 third grode boys and 27 girls served as sub|ects. All subjects were dtsodvontoged Black 
cViildren who would have attended these same classes if there hod been no special project. 
At the third grode level, the teachers and osshtant -teachers reinforced the pupils* correct 
responses and good conduct with checkmarks and social prolse. The seventh gratis teachers 
and osslstant-teochers presented tickets to the pupils contingent upon appropriate o'cdemic 
performance and good conduct. Checkmark cards and tickets were exchanged by tht stu- 
dents for various rewords. TVie Plers-Horris Children's Self-Concept Scale was used to 
Q meosure self-es^oom; \\\<^ f/^UopolUon Achievement Test, to mecujre ocodemlc ochieverr^nt; 
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and th« Nowlckl -Strickland Personal ReocHon Survey, to measure locus of control. The 
dota were anolyxed by the analysis of vorlonce for unequal N (separately by sex). Con- 
trary to prediction, there wos no signtflcontly greoter gain fn self-esteem for the experi- 
mental groups during the four month period covered by this study. Changes in self-esteem 
and standardized achievement were not correloted vvlth eoch other • There were no signi- 
ficant differences in self-estoem according to sex or age (grade). Locus of control wos 
significontly reloted to self-o$teem--internols scored sIgnlJicantly higher than externals 
for the Piers-Horrls inr.trumt iit, fQ wos significontly related to s oif-e^jnem for third 
graders only. Atlantcj : children scored about Ihe so'^.'^ff in r?':f-^v' :^ni os o somple of 
Inner-clty Hcritsburg, ["ciiri'i/lvanla Blacks that was recenlJy $tuc;:sci b;»I not yet reported, 

Siegler, Seymour. Ploy Production os a Technique of Group Counsetfng with Dfsodvcnfcjed 
Negro Adolescenls . Rutgers University, The State Unlvenlty of New Jersey, 197T 
ilp. Adviser: Dr. William Binghom, 72-1099. 

Subjects were chosen from among the black juniors and seniors at Red Bonk (N. J*) 
Regional l-IIgh School wht hod been selected on the basis of dlsodvontogement os meosured 
by the Holllngsheod Two-Factor Index of Social Pbsltion, Subjects with a Hotltngsheod 
score of 44 Of mo 1^, 0$ determined by a screening of student records for pertinent informa- 
tion, were considered as the basic population. Using a table of random numbers, then, 
s!x moles and six females were drawn for each of three groups; Group A - the ploy groups- 
Group B - the conventional discussion -type group; and. Group C - the control group. 
Student schedules were adjusted, parental permission and student cooperotion were re- 
ceived which enabled Groups A and B to meet for 44 minutes a day, during o regularly 
scheduled period, for seven weeks. The experimenter led both groups. Mor to the stort 
of the experimental period, and ogaln during the several days following its completion, 
classroom groups In which Group A, B, ond C members were pinpointed were administered 
two measures of self concept by cooperotlng classroom teachers who were Instructed not to 
moke ony connection between the self <;oncept testing and the experimental groups, 

Drtto from the Self-Concept Rating Scole were analyzed using the Kruskol Wollls one 
way analysis of vorlonce. Data fromthft Personal Efficacy Scale were treated by using 
0 2x3 design fot eoch of five paired Items vlth a chi -square test of independent somples 
and post-hoc procedures where necessory. Stotlstlcol evidence indicated no significant 
changes between pre- and post -experiment test results. Both groups, however, did evi- 
dence Interest in the activity, maintained enthusiasm {hroughout the experimental period, 
ond, In the end, requested that the groups be allowed to continue, 

Wegener, Ruth Elaine Hoffman. An Experimental Study o f the Effects of o Program of 
Orol Readings of CM I d ren^^^ the Self^oncept o^ Negro 

Fourth Grode Chiidren V The University of Tennossee, T77T7~704p, Advfser: Pro- 
fessor TOTTTT Burns. '^2-5496 . 

The solf-concopts of Negro fourth grade students In an elementory school in Austin, 
Texas wore studied to oscertcfn the effect of 36 sessions, 30 mlnu^oi each, of orol rcoding 
of literature containing Negro choroctcrs, both hislorical ond flctionol. The Piers-Harris 
Self ConcepJ Tost, on Inventory requiring responses of yes or no to 80 sfotemenU about 
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one's solf; tSe Children's Self-Social Constructs Test, a non-verbal meosure of self^-soctal 
Items of horizontal esteem, vertical esteem, complexity, Individuation, and IdenttHcotton 
with rtH)ther, father, teacher, friends; and self-drawings In color by the students were used* 
A pretest ond posttest were administered* An expertmcntol group exposed to literature 
with Negro characters, a pi :cebo control group exposed to literature without Negro chor- 
acters, ond a control group ...cposed to no oral reading of literature were the subjects for 
this study. There wero 23 (:.'.«plls In each group. These groups approached equality In 
terms of race, sex, ao'>/ arii- KQ. 

Analysis of the dc'a obtoj r^ed from the Piers -Harris posttest 500:155 revooled a low<)f 
self-concept of the eyj.ertmyr.tal group ot the end of the e*<perlnfKJi;;al p.: :<od. However, 
scores of the scime subjects were slgnlflcontly higher on the posttost scores of the Children's 
Self-Social Constructs Test on the Items of vertical esteem, horizontal esteem, and Identi- 
fication with motlier and friends. Posttest scores of all the groups revealed less complexity, 
Indlvlduotlon, and Identity with teocher at the end of the experlmentol period and all 
groups revealed greoter Identification with father. Children In the experimental group 
used brown less frequently os their skin color In self^drawlngs at the end of the experiment- 
al period than In their first self -drawings. 



Block Populations 
Attitudes, Asphotlons and Behavior 

28. Howell, HorulWonner. Block Muslim Affiliotlon os Reflected in^ Attitudes and Behovlor 

of Negro Adolescents with Its Effect on Policies ond Administrative Procedures In 
Schools of Two Lostem Cities, 1961-^ . Columbia University, 1966. 336p. Adviser; 
Professor Dovrd B. Austin. i6-l 0,295. 

This research wm conducted by a series of over sixty Interviews, mostly of professional 
educators, who hod hod experiences with Muslim students and octlvltles In public schools 
In Newark ond Ellzobeth, N.J.; the Interviews were not formoiiy structured becouse the 
experiences varied widely. The study shows how two different policy structures In the 
two neighboring cities developed from the handling of the rights of students attending the 
some mosque under the some leader. The conclusions of the study indicate that the effect 
of the Block Muslim behavior on school achievement is on individual mctter, according 
to the Intensify of sincere relfg?ou$ zeal; the sect provides on outlet for odolescent aggres- 
sions; motivation by Muslim dogma causes students to react in a hostile manner; educators 
hove to dote developed Indlvlduol responses to Muslim st'jdents. The study has also shown 
that the thrust of the Block Muslim oggresslon con provoke wholesome, stimulating effects 
where negative reactions ogolnst them ore channeled into positive human Interactions. 

29, Corwlso, Joseph Louis. Aspiro^ions ond Attitude s Towar d Ed ucotlon of Oyer* and Under- 

Achieving Negro Ju nior High School ^tudents T IndioncTUnlverslty, 1967. I87p. 
Adviser: Donald C. Monlove . 66-4711. 
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Samples of over- ond under^ochlevers were drcwn from 439 junior high school students 
enrolled In an nll4)loc{^ school on the west coost of Florida. Twenty-two each of high 
ability over-achlevers, averoge obi Itty over-achievers, and low ability over-achievers, 
and nineteen each of high obllity, overage oblllty, and low oblllty undefochlevers were 
identified. An Inventory of Student Attitudes and Aspirations was developed and odmlnls- 
tered to oil of the cotegofles Identified, The Porent Attitude Toward Educotlon scale was 
administered to the parents of all of the students tested. The findings of Hie study were os 
follows; significant differences were found between the attitude scores of low, averoge, 
and high ability students, with gains In ability being followed by gains In attitude scores; 
over-ochlevers eomed higher scores than under-ochtevers; parents of students with positive 
attitudes toward education earned significantly higher scores than those earned by porents 
of students with negative attitudes; porents of over-ochievers earned significantly higher 
attitude scores than did porents of under^-ochlevers; and, the educational aspirations of 
over-ochlevers, and students with high ability and those with positive attitudes were more 
favorable toward education than those of corresponding groups of urder-ochlevers, and 
students with low ability and those with negative attitudes. Among the conclusions were 
that; the educottonol osplrotions of o sample of 105 black students within a low SES setting 
are os high as those usually expressed by the dominant culture In the U.S*; the academic 
achievement of students as measured by their gqpde point overoges Is Influenced by iheir 
attitude toward educotlon; support Is given to the assertion of other researchers that under- 
ochlevement Is primarily a mole problem; the Inventory of Student Attitudes and Aspirations 
Is a useful and relloble tool In providing data on the attitudes ond aspirations of students. 

30. Richmond, David M. H. Educational Ho rizo ns among lower Clo ss Negro High School 
Students . University or Pittsburgh, 1968. 327p. '69-12,715. 

The 823 Negro subjects ottended a single-race and single-class junior-senior high school 
within a predomtnontly blacl<, Inner-clty ghetto of metropolitan Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The principle procedures used were multivariate. Intervening variable onolysls of survey 
questionnaire data with emphasis on 'break down*' tobies 1o provide statistical controls 
and presontotton of all empirical findings* A conceptual mode served to organize the re- 
search; the nineteen ma|or research hypotheses derived from the model were supported by 
the data. Educational horizons were found to be a function of: (1) Initio! stifnulus or con- 
straint by Independent factors, which are external to the sub|ec{s but constitute their Im- 
mediate situations. Including (a) cultural conditions of rJeprlvation or odvontoge In the 
home, and (b) interp^.j^onat rciaiions with persons of social psychological significance, 
particularly peer influences ond parental pressures. It Is to be not^d that effects of social 
structural conJI'rions of class end race were controlled prior to study by selecting a popi/lo- 
tion regarded os conslrolned In educational horizons by fficse cono'itions. (2) Intervening 
stimulus or constraint by the subjects* dispositional or personal chcrocteWrtlcs, which modi- 
fy the linkage between the stimuli or constraints of their in\tnedl lO situnMcn and their de- 
pendent responses, including (a) evoluotive predUpositfon? or ppisonol o^^itude3 toward 
th»3lr society, race, school, and self, ond (b) personal and conte/fuol cfMroctorlstics of 
^ex, cge, grode, and track or course of study, however, unless those foir focfors were 
paired, only Uock wo^ comUteriVl/ irr^potloui to dlff*iioi^res In educational horizons. 
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31. Jackson, Willie Fred, Relotfo nshtp of Soclo^Economlc Level of Negro High School Stu- 
dents to OccupoflonoTOholce, tducaHonal Aspiration and At>Uude$. The~Penn$ylvanfo 
5T5?iT3?irv^$TTy^ 

Dafa for the study were collected throuf/n personal Inter. lev/$ from 648 high school male 
students In 24 predominantly Negro schools fn Mississippi, 75 of thf ^ schools being strati- 
fied Into three geographic oreo^*, and eight schools being randomly selected from each area 
to give the 24, Twenty-^ven high school students from eoch of the 24 tchools were ran- 
domly selected from grodes 9, 10, ond 11 and from the vocational, general, ond academic 
curricula, tl^ree students from each grode In eoch curriculum. More students of the upper 
SES of home environment uiose occupations of professional and managerial categories than 
those In medium SES. Students of lower SES chose occupations In the machine trade and 
miscellaneous categories, Educottonol osplrotlons of upper SES students were higher than 
those of medium ond lower SES* Upper SES students expressed more fovoroble attitudes 
toward patriotism, honesty, and education thon did those of medium and lower SES. Fami- 
lies of the upper SES of home environment were better educated, hod more fobs fn the pro- 
fesslonol, monogeriol, ond technical fields, eomod more money, participated in more 
activities, belonged to more organizations, and hod more llvlr^g space per person than 
families of tbe medium and lower SES levels. 



32. Westbrook, Joseph Wilson. An Assessment of the Attitudes of Selected Negro Students 
toward School and Seme factors Thot Influence these Attitudes, The University of^ 
Vennessee, ly/O. I24p. Advlsen FVofessor Orin &. GrofT. 71-376. 

The population for this study consisted of 440 sixteen yeor old students from prwlomlnontly 
black high schools In Memphis, Tennessee, Remmer's (Purdue Reseorch Foundation) "Scale 
to Measure Attitudes Toward High School" and "An Attitude Scale Measuring Attitude 
Toward Teachers'^ were selected to oisess student attitudes. Other attitude scales were 
developed by the investigo^w to meosure attitudes toword curriculum, home, envircfiment 
and opportunity, and friends and schoolmates. The major findings of the study were that; 
there wfere significant relationships omong attlti>des toward school and teachers; curriculum; 
Kome, environment and opportunity; ond peers ond sd)Oolmate.; the relationships were 
significant at the 0.005 level; this population of students hod positive attitudes toword 
school. The tested moon score was 7.12 c3 compered with the estobllshed mean of 5.80; 
this population hod a positive ottltude toward teachers; the tesled mean of 6.16 was 1 .06 
points obove the established mean; the correlation with attitude toword school was 0,4695; 
this population hod o positive ottrtude toward home, environment and opportunity; the 
tested mean wos 7. 10 ond the established mean was 6. 10; the correlation with attitude 
toword school was 0.5495; there v/os o positive attitude toword curriculum among the stu- 
dents In this study; the tested moon was 6.08 as compared with an established mean of 
4.90; the conrelotion of this variable with attitude towoid school was 0.5669; and, this 
population hoci o positive attitude toward friends and schooima cs which correlated with 
Its attitude toward school; the mean score wos 6.86 ogainot the ^^toblfshed mean of 6.10; 
the C01TGlQl\0t\ qIU^mKo *c/iit}ffi ar.Lool v/n« 0,^^783. 
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33. PlHs, James Purvis. A Cos e Study: Analysts of Block High School Students--A Generation 
of Change . NofthwestornlJnlversUy, 1^11 7 539p, Advisor rRoyrriOnd W, Mock. 

This ts o study of the extent of block nationalist behavior among Northern urban block 
odolescents. It Is bosed on cross-sectlonol survey Interviews with 159 respondents who 
attend the some all^-block high school • The totot sample is composed of three ports, two 
of which ore drown from the memberships of two roce-focused (block notionalist) organiza- 
tions which operate In the ?^chool. The third port of the total sample Is composed of those 
students who belong to orgontzotlortt wblch ore a port of the school, but who do not belong 
to one of the roce-focused orgonlrotlons. Crgonlzotlonol membership of respondents, dif- 
ferentiated olor^g this dimension. Is the primary independent vorioble of the analysis- The 
relative Importance of belonging or not belonging to one of the roce-focused school organi- 
zations will be evoluoted against: (1) socio-economic variables; (2) parents' activity In 
different types of orgonizotlons; (3) respondents' exposure to block notionalist orgontzotlons 
and medio outside of school; and (4) respondents' feelings chout racial solidarity. The 
central question of the analysis Is the degree to which the organizational behovlor and race 
values of block odolescents con be differentiated by their exposure to and participation in 
race -concerned orgonizotlons with the school. 

The study Is structured into eight chopters and five oppendlces* Chopter II presents o 
brief critique of social scientists' opprooches to studying block notlanolism and argues for 
studying blocks within the social context of their Interaction? with other blacks. Chapter 
III presents o sampling design which Is consistent with the conceptual approach presented 
In Chopter II. Including the two race -concerned crgonlzotions, on attempt was made to 
interview the entire membership of ten student organizations In the school . A majority of 
each is actually interviewed. This provides respondents In o specifiable locus of structured 
Interactions. Chopters IV through VII present the different dimensions of the survey analy- 
sis. Including in the latter chapter, on examination of factors ossocloted with reported 
participation In o series of school boycotts. The oppend/ces offer several Insights Into how 
the reseorch wos <;or^ducted. 



Block Popu lotions 
Parental and Cul tural Influences 

34. Goldober, Irving. The Treatment by the New York City Boord of Education of froblems 
Affecting the Negr o, 1954-1963 . No W York University, 1965. jT/p. 6^-7^93. 

This study hypothesized thot in the period 1954 through 1963, the New York City Board 
of Education was likely to toko action on problems affecting the Negro in the Negro's 
fovor when the mognltude of the overt and explicit protest brought to bear on the Board by 
the Negro was greoter than or equal to the mognltude of the problem. Doto for the study 
were drown from the Negro and general press and the flies of the organizations which 
served as protesting bodies; 35 coses were Identified os having token place In the period 
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mentioned. U v/o$ learned from the study that chances were between five and ten In a 
hundred that chance alone could hove produced the relationship found between protest 
by the Negro on a specific problem and octlon by tbe Boord <W that problem. Further 
data onolysls, however, reveoled that when tbe coses were seporoted Into categories of 
Increoslng magnitude of tho problem, the greote*' the mognitude of the problem, the less 
successful was the Negro protest. It wcb concluded that Negro protesters were more 
likely to succeed when they protested for Improved focllltles In or limited movement out 
of segregotlon nreos, rather then for moss escape from whot they considered to be the in- 
ferior schools of the ghetto. 

35. Joffe, Bernord David, The Relgtlonshlp Between Two Aspects of Socio -^cor^omlc Dlsod- 

^"^oge <^ ^be Scho ol Success of 8t h Grode Negro 5Menis In a Detroit Junior High 
Idj 12 University, 1965, lZ5p. Adviser: Corrolt Munshow. 66- 

On the basis of o questlonnofre odmlnlstered to all 0th grode students In o Detroit 
high school, two matching groups were selected: members of Group A hod o goinfully 
employed fotber living ot home, and those of Group B hod r>o father living ot home and 
depended on public osslstance for flnonclal supporl; Group A was considered to be th? 
non-dlsodvontoged group, and Group B the dlsadvant<^ed group. Data used In this stud; 
were those produced by school records and tbe lowu Test of Basic Skills. The relationship 
between school failure and SES, Intelligence ratings and SES, school failure according 
to sex and SES, and school failure and SES with mental ratings constant were tested, using 
the Chi Squore Contingency Test, The following implications wei-e ooted: dlsodvontoged 
children did not progress academically as well as their non-dlsodvontaged counterports; 
dlsodvontoged children ore educcible but their woys of leornlr^ differ frcv.i those from mid- 
dle class families; disodvantaaed children need Intensive help in the orfet. of moMvotion 
and the ochievement of stotuj; and, school programs ond i^sochlng methods must be exam- 
ined and odjusted to r^et tha noeds of dlsodvontoged children. 

36. Zimbelman, Ernest August. Influences In the Intelfpctuc l Devel - yment of Neg'-o Americun 

Students. Unlversi'ry of Oregon, 1965 . 220p. Advl seTTW," Lloyd L. Love H. 66- 
T2,253. 

^ This study concerns Itself chiefly with a survey of the lit.3raturo that deals with a des- 
cription or discussion of Utuohonj which may be In.'erpret :.J ob hcjving on influei-ice on the 
intellectual developrr,v.r,t of Negro American studer.ls. Vhs study presents dato identifying 
the present status of Negro Aniericons as related to the ginerol ^v.eriCGn scene and dis- 
cusses the problems involved in the ossessment ond evolucion of their Inteilectt/ol ochieve- 
ment. In regard to the latter problem, the dota support t^.o cjnoiujion tl.ot ppojcnt testing 
procedures produce valid data which accurotaly dsujiibe >hc pro^ nt and predlcM've per- 
formance levels of Negroes. Conclusions regordincj the ir.(iuencc> on the intellectual de- 
velopment of Negro American students ore given from the following viewpoints: soclolizo- 
tlon processes, religious bockground, socioeconomic status, post-educolionol work oppor- 
tunities, self ond TOfM oltitudes, mi'otaUon onH JntBorrrtl<>n, end special programs. The 
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data In regard to the socialization process Indicate that if an indlvlduol does not relate ef- 
fectively to his environment as o useful port of fhaf environment, then his general effec- 
tiveness Is Inhibited. Negroes generally ore not accepted os on intlmote ond Important 
por^ of the generol social environment. The Christian church hos served os o unifying In- 
fluence In the Negro social structure. In the post, as at present, the Influence of the 
church on the Negro hos been In the reolm of moral and splrltuol encouro£>ement and In- 
sptrotion. Socioeconomic Influence Is not a racial factor. Anyone living In on impover- 
ished situation will be affected by the conditions. The noture of the influence Is embodied 
Ifc the concept of "stimulus deprtvotlon. " This Influence moy be considered to hove a 
double effect. First, In the deprived situation thore Is an cfcsence of many positive factors 
which could serve to Improve the Intellectuol potential. Secondly, the deprived situation 
offers many negative foctors which moy depress the Intellectual potential. Job opportuni- 
ties for Negroes ore limited os compered to those of the generol popvilatlon. This situotlon 
has resulted In depressing the ra$plrotlons ond achievement need level of young Negroes. 
As o result of o poor historfcol background, segregation, ond discrlmlnotlon, Negroes hold 
themselves ond their roce In low esteem. The data reloted to mlgrotlon, tntegrotlon, and 
special programs demonstrote that when the general environment and learning situotlon ore 
improved. Individuals who have formerly been dlsodvantoged con moke substontlal Improve- 
ment irv their intellectuol achievement performance, Foctors w4ilch con contribute to the 
Improvement of the Intellectual tchlevement for the dlsodvontoged Involve Improved early 
environmental opportunities, educoHonol conditions with the stress on Improvement of the 
"self-Image, " and the development of sotec^ie skills. 

Buck, Mildred Leona Rogers, The Culturolly Dlsodvontoged Chi l d and Level of School 
A chievement os Related to the Internal Versus £xternol C^ontroi of R ein forcement l^rson - 
o[ity Conslruct, Deviant Clossroom Behovlor, and Porentol Attitudes. St, Louis Untver- 
JTTy/WiV. I64p. ^0^1845. 

The study sample consisted of 50 motched poirs of eighth grade Afro-American students 
of overage Intelligence; one member of eoch pair was categorized os either an adequate 
ochlev^r or underachiever, based on his score on the Iowa Bosic Skills Achievement Test. 
In general, tha results of this research tend to support previous findings In the oreas inves- 
tigated. The findings of the sfudy supported the following hypoiheses: thot adequate 
achievers would score higher In belief In their own internal control of reinforcements, 
while underachlevors would score higher In the direction of externa! control of reinforce- 
ments; tha^ teachers would rote adequate och^evers higher in positive classroom behovior, 
attitudes, personality choracterlstlcs than they rated underochrevers; that those subjects 
who believed that positive reinforcement was contingent on their own behovior would be 
more active, striving, ond directed toward classroom acdjevement; that those who felt 
that negative reinforcement was contingent upon their own behavior would tend to Inhibit 
and suppress their behavior resulting In negative reinforcoinenf; and, that parents of ade- 
quate achievers would rate their children significantly higher in competence. The hypothe- 
sis that the porents of adequate achievers would set higher minimal standards and ottatn- 
ment values for the achievements of their children was not supported. 
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Collins, Sister Maria Amata* Achievement^ Inte lllgencei PersonQHty end Selected School' * 
Related Voriobtes In Negro Children fromTn tcfcr and^ol<en Fomlli es A- rendlng Porochial 
Schools In Central Horlonru Fordham University, 1969, 210pV AdvUert Valda M. 
Robinson. 70-11,459.'^ 

A questionnaire wos odmlnlstered to Negro children from broken and Intact families In 
grodes A, 6, and 8 of five selected schools In Horlem. A parent questionnaire wos also 
odnlnlstered. Achievement scores, clossroom behavior, end ottendonce doto were obtained 
from school records. The SRA Primary /Aentol Abilities Series and the IPAT Personality 
Questionnaires were also administered > The study sample comprised 300 pupils, 100 at 
eoch grode level. This 100 consisted of 25 boys end 25 girls eoch from Intact and b/oken 
families, respectively* Doto for achievement, Intelligence, school behavior, end person- 
oHty we»e analyzed by sex ond family composition on o double ctosslflcotlcMi analysis of 
variance program. Findings for the eight areas of concern of the study were os follows. 
Srandordlzed ochlevementj »here were no signlflcont differences In reodlrrg and arithmetic 
between Intact and broken family groups at the 3 grade levels. Teacher-rated achievement: 
there were no significant differences between the Intact ond broken family groups In read- 
ing; In orithmetlc, the Intact group scored higher thon the broken group the 6th grade 
level. Intelligence: o family difference significant at 0.05 level was found for the fourth 
grode level, the Intact group scoring higher* Behavior; no significant differences between 
the Intact ond broken groups. Absence: a significant difference at the 0.05 level was 
found, the Intoct gro-jp having fewer absences—at the 6th grode level. Mobility: Intact 
fourth grode gr^up shov/ad greater mobility at 0.05 level, as did the broken eighth grode 
group at the 0J)\ level. Adult ideoh glamorous adults, and parent* were the most popular 
choices. Personality: no significant differences were seen betwej^n Intact and broken 
family groups. 

Holpern, Stefanle Janls» Achievemen t and Home En viron r ngnt of Negro C h ildren from 
Urhgn Dep rcc^ed Ai' f ^os; A \ \ Inve^^fjTotlon of tKe Relatlt ;. v :hlp B^^ween l\ ? pher a nd Lower 
Achieveme nt :n Pov o jhlat I^lfiool a^d^e^vcted Af^acts^r HomO/ Coir -J ^rty G-id School 
Cnvlr^^nFTTJe^ 
ner, 70-15,962. 

Selected subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement tests, Elementary, were administered 
by the clossroom teacher to all ovalldble grade 3 and 4 children in Jhree pcrochlol schools 
located In on urban depressed area. Scores were converJed Into grode-level equivalents, 
Elghty-olght subjects, divided equally between higher and lower cchlevers, were randomly 
drown and Interviewed. Examination of the data reveoled that the reseorch fatted to estob- 
Itsh significant relationships between achievement level and presence of father In the 
homO; the degree of rapport between parent and child, anrK>unt of support given by porents 
to educational gools, and identlficotion by the children wcih positive authority figures out- 
side of their immediate environment. 



Slkulo, John PouL Problen^of Migrant Negro Studen ts In Northern Urbon Schools , Cose 
Western Reserve University, T969. SOpT TO^TO^Jr 
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This study employed a cose^study methodology In corefully exomtning one *'typlcot" 
Negro fomlly whfch hos come North. Through seporote personal Intervfews wtth fomfly 
members, friends, and acquaintances, this researcher was able to collect dota^ Interviews, 
which were held weekly and quite Informally In the home, generally focused upon questions 
which were designed to guide discussions toward ge»herlng the relevant Information. The 
family agreed to oilow Interviews to be tope lecordsd end *nqs glad to cof^rate with this 
Interviewer who was, they thought, a school counselor. Tfie reliability and validity of 
data gathered was checked whenever possible ond opproprtate. One finding Is that the 
cose-study family Is not necessarily better off In the North than It was In the South. In 
fact, o good deaf of evidence exists to suggest that just the opposite Is true. The family 
came North seeking economic and educotlonol Improvements, but It has not really achieved 
them. The fomlly especially hod high hopes that northern education would be oble to help 
them to Improve their living condltior«,but evldente Indicates thot this simply did not oc- 
cur. The heritage of the family led to Its generally being very poorly osslmllated into 
northern urbcn life, and it also contributed to the children having many problems in school. 

Johnson, Linden Knute. The Relationships Between Selected Chofacterlstics of Sixth Grod e 
Negro Pupils Attendlng'bjsodvcntugoc I Are a Schools ond Negro Pupils Who Hove Move 
From b lsod vantaged Areo Schools on cT^Jow Attending Schools locatedln Adjocent^ 
Areas. The University of Nebroska, 1 aT^p. Co -Advisers: Dale k. Hoyes and 

Aion T. SeogrCin* 70-17,730. 

The procedures in this study were: (1) reviewing related llteroture, (2) selecting a sam- 
ple of the sixth grode Negro students from odjocent and dlsadvantoged oreo schools, (3) 
matching students from the two socioeconomic areas on the bosls of chronological oge, sex, 
thii'd grade tntelllgence and achievement test scores, (4) determining differences In selected 
charocterlstics between the two groups through 't' tests, chl square, and correlation of co* 
efficients, and (5) developing a narrative of the results of comparisons between the selected 
charccteristtcs of the two groups. The study provided data concerned with characteristics 
which meosured the success of sixth grode Negro students from two distinct socioeconomic 
areas within the public school setting. The research further provided information to support 
the following conclusions: Negro boys ond girls from adjacent area schools achieved at a 
higher I evei than similar students from dlsodvontoged area schools* In the disadvantaged 
area schools girls achieved at a higher level than boys. There was a high correlation be- 
tween Intelligence and achievement. The students from adjacent area schools had better 
attendance records than students In disadvantaged area schools. There was a relationship 
betv/een the number of days absent and the ochievement levels of the students. The parents 
of students who attended adjacent areo schools hod higher occupotionol levels than parents 
of students who attended disodvontoged area schools. Educotlonol levels of parents whose 
children attended odjocent area schools were higher than those of porents whose children 
ottended disodvantogtd orea schools. There was a relationship between educational level 
of porents and their occupational level. The children of porcnls with higher educational 
attainments achieved at a higher level thon children of porents with lower educoflonol ot 
toinments. There was no significant difference In the number of parents in the homes of 
students from odjccen* oivdi dUfuJvuii^oood rueo schools. 
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4 '42.McKenzle, William Noel. Th o Relotionship of Ac hi evement L evels of Block Sixth Grode 
Students to tho Number of C)ifferent Schools Which Thoy Attended Within Detroit , 
the University of Mich;gar.n970. 98p. Adviser: Frederick W. Bertoloet, 70-21 , 724 • 

The accumulation of student materials, both demographic and test results, from the twelve 
Title I schools within Administrative Region Dubois wore obtained with the permission of the 
Individual school principols, lihe total second *5eme$ter s!xfh grade student population of 
733 students were referred to os the %TOis sample size. " During the course of investigating 
the records of the "gross sample/' 520 coses were elidrtincited from the final tabulations for 
one of the following reasons: tho records of 209 students did not reveal a profile for Reading 
Comprehension on the Iowa Test of BosSc Skills; there were 47 students v-ho were not Block; 
and, the records of 264 students did not reveo! a history of unstable home experiences. After 
the obove Indicated adjustments were made, there were a total of 213 pupils comprising the 
research sample. The method of analyses of the research data consisted of tobuloting for 
frequency the reassignment of a student to one or more successive elementary schools, the 
plotting for level of the academic ochievement of o student, and ascertaining the relationships 
with the use of Reglession Analysis, os a statistical procedure, conducted at the .05 Level of 
Significonce . 

Tho use of Regression Analysis wos used in order to test the significant relationships for the 
following three research hypotheses: There Is rK> significant relationship in the Reading Com- 
prehension Levels related to the rote of mobility. The evidence suggests that there was a 
significant relationship, at the .05 Level of Significance, between boys and girls Reoding 
Comprehension Levels and Total School Moves. Therefore, Hypothesis I was rejected. There 
is no significant relationship In the Reading Comprehension Levels between bof$ and girls 
wlfh equal frequencies of school mobility. The evidence suggests that there was not a signi- 
ficant relationship, at the .05 Level of Significance, in the Reoding Comprehension Levels 
between boys and girls with equal frequencies of school mobility. Therefore, Hypothesis 2 
was not refected. There is no significant relationships in Reoding Comprehension Levels re- 
lated to the timing of "in-session" mobility or *'out-of-ses$ion" mobility. The evidence sug- 
gests that there was a significant F Test Value at the .01 Level of Significance. In view of 
these finHSngs, Hypothesis 3 was rejected. 

i'43.Clegg, Blanche Edwards. The Effectiveness of Learning Gomes Used by Economics M/^[s- 

odvontoged Pbrents to Increase the Reading AchievemcrTro f Their Children . University of 
Woshington, 1971. 91p. Adviser: Professor hancis P. Hunkins. 72-15,066. 

The subjects for this study were 30 second grode children from a predominantly block, low 
SES district in the Seattle central area; two classrooms with no significant difference in meon 
reading scores weic selected and children were ranr?cmly selected and assigned to three treat- 
ment groups; Experimental and Interna! Control Groups were assigned from Classroom A, and 
on External Control Group was assigned from Classroom B, The following null hypotheses were 
tested in the study: there is no significant difference between the posttest scores in vocabulary, 
comprehension, composite reading, and IQ of children in the Experimental Group who hove 
played leorning gomes with their parents, and those In the Internal and External Control Groups 
who hove *\o\ played those learning gomes with their parents; there Is r>o correlation between 
\>h8 posttest scores on the three dependent measures with the posttest IQ scares for children 
O in the Experimental Group, the External Control Group, 
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ond the internol Control Group; there is no slgnlflcont difference In treatment effect when 
scores are blocked on high or low IQ for achievement In vocabulary, comprehension, com- 
posite reodtng, or |Q on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tost in the Experimental Group, 
the External Control Group, and the Internal Control Group. The staHitlcal tests revealed 
the following: children in tho Exporlmentol Group who played learning games achieved 
scores thot resulted In significant differences for all varlubles but comprehension; highly 
significant positive correlations (Exporlmentol Group) ond significant positive correlations 
were found for post-vocabulary ond composite reading with the post-lQ scores; and, slgnl- 
flcont differences fovoring the Experimental Group were found for the main treotment ef- 
fects for vacobulory, composite reading, ond IQ— when divided by high ond low IQ. It 
wo$ concluded that learning games used by ecooomicolly disodvantoged porents Increosed 
the reading achievement and IQ scores of their children. 



. Weeden, Robert Edward. A Comparison of the Academic Achievement In Reading and 

Mothemotlcs of Negro Chtldren Whose Karents Are Intere sted, Not Inte rosted, Or In - 
yol^ in o Program of Suzuki Violin. North Texas StafeU^t"7r',!ty. 1971. ITOp. 
72-4111. ^ ^ 



Three groups of first and second grade students were selected for the study. The first 
group (Experimental Group) consisted of 22 students who were selected from volunteers for 
the Suzuki violin program. The second group (Control Group 1) consisted of 25 students 
who volunteered, but were not accepted for the program, and the third group (Control Group 
II) consis»ed of 24 students selected randomly from the remaining first ond second grode 
students who hod not volunteered for the Suzuki P>rogrom. Prior <o beginning the experiment, 
all subjects were pretested on the Stanford Early School Achievensnt Test. No significant 
differences were found between the means of the groups. For recniing and mathematics, a! I 
subjects In the experiment were distributed in twelve first ond second grode dosses. At 
the end of the semester, all students were posttesfed on the Stanford Achievement Test. 
Analysis of covorlance was the si'jtisticol treatment uMllzed to make the following compari- 
sons: (1) a comparison was mcKJs between the experimental group ond the non-Involved 
groups; (2) a comparison was mode between the experimental group and the Inteiested group 
against the uninterested group. The results of the comparison of the Experimental Group 
against Control Groups I and }i indicated no significant difference In groups on oil variables 
tested. Arithmetic Number Concepts produced on F-rotlo of 3.836 which approached signi- 
ficance favoring the non-Involved group. The iesults of the comparison of the Experimental 
Group ond Control Group I versus Control Group W produced no significant difference In 
groups on oil variables tesHd. The comparison of the groups on Arithmetic fVoblem Solving 
opprooched significance ut F=3. 136 favoring the Irterosted groups The mean of the In- 
terested control group seemed to ba the deciding factor. When the interested control group 
was mixed with the experimental group, fof Arithmetic Problem Solving, significance wos 
approached. When tho interested group was mixed with Control Group \\, significance In 
the opposite direction v/os opproached for Ailtltmctto Numhor Concepts. 
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Block Popu lotions 
VocoMon 

Bell^ John Anthony* A %Wyiy of the Relat io nship Between Recreotton Interest ond Portlcl- 
potion ofvJ Intelligence; Scholasifc TxhTbvemenf; Vocotionoi Int ere st^ and Soclo^fec o- 
n oinic Stri>us of Negro Students fenrol leT fn the Secondof/ Kjbtfc ScFiools of ^gstern 
TeTnessee, Indiono University, 1^66, 22dp, Adviser? Dr« Theodore Deppe* 66-9247 . 

The somple for this study consisted of 404 students from 15 Negro secondory public 
schools of eostern Tennessee. Questionnaires were developed to determine recreoflon In- 
terest end porticlpatlon, vocotianol Interest, and socioeconomic status. The Lorge-Thorn- 
dike test wo$ used to determine Intelligence, ond the cumulative scholastic averoge as an 
indicator of ochlevemorit. To determine the relotlonsMps set forth In this study, eleven 
hypotheses were odvonced. The Cht Square Test of Independence ond the Product -Moment 
Coefficient of Correlation were used to test the stotlstlcal hypotheses at five percent level 
of confidence. Among the conclusions reoched were the following; (1) low Intelligence 
tends to decreose Interest In literary, dromo, and social activities, ond decreose pcrtlcl- 
potion In socio! octlvltles; greater scholostic achievement tends to Increase interest and 
portlclpotlon In the latter activities; (2) the Interest of students In musical activities tends 
to Increase or decreose In accordance with their vocotfonal Interest; (3) family Income 
does not Influence the recreational potterns of students; (4) recreotlon Interest and partici- 
pation In musical and sports activities ore significantly related to the occupations of the 
heads of the families of the students; and, (5) students tend to poftlclpate In recreation 
activities in occordance with their expressed Interest In these activities. 

Yungmon, George Thomas. An Experimental Comporlson of Equlvolent Pictorial -AcvJitory, 
A uditory, o nd Written ^/odes of Dlssemlnottng 6ccuparlonai tnfermatl on Among Inne r^ 

onJ^lburbon Ne^ The George Wosh I ng ton University , r/9p. 

Advisor rhofessor Corl Cscor Mcbonlels. 70-13,965. 

Ihe sample populotlon consisted of 80 noncolloge -bound, twelfth-grode Negro adoles- 
cents who were drawn from the inmr-clty area of Woshlngton, D.C., and the Alexondria, 
V<1, suburban oreo. The objectives of the study were met by the analysis of the results 
of three treatment modes and one control group In each of these two distinct environments. 
Subjects were rondomly selected and rondomly assigned to treat«jnts or controls. A reli- 
able and valid objective test was used to assess vocational leornlng. Pre -treatment mea- 
sures included subjects* reoding and listening abilities (STEP) and expressed vocational 
preference on a questionnaire. Each of the three treatn^nt modes, pictorlaltiuditory, 
auditory, ond written, consisted of tdentUoi descriptions of 18 entry-level {obs* Immedl- 
otely ofter treatment the Occupotlonol Information Test and the posf-trGotrronf VocoftoMol 
Preference Questlonnoire were odmtnistered* Trained interviewers conducted structured, 
one-to-one, post -treatment interviews based on the data, people, things Interests scales 
of the Holl Occupational Orientotion Inventory (HCOI). Degree of congrufty was as- 
certolned between expressed interests, as provided by the post-treatment questionnaire, 
and meouiTod liMoro«U, m j^icy/Wl<N.l hy ItOCI- iUe T^mpui^rtr^A piocedure of data 
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analysis Involved a four-by-two factorial design, onalysis of variance, on vocotlonat leorn- 
ing scores: covarlate controls were on meosores of reodtng and listening dsllltles. Cfil- 
squore tests were olso used. No major threats to Internol or external validity were Identi- 
fied, Some of the conclusions (p<.06) related to the study's research hypotheses and find- 
ings follow; VocoHonol learning, o$ demortttroted by performonce on a test of occupotlonol 
Informotlon, and the obllltles of reoding and listening are strongly related. There ore signi- 
ficant differences of vocational learning scores among the groups receiving pictorlol -audi- 
tory, auditory, end written Informotlon and the groups receiving no Information. The pic- 
torial-auditory mode yields higher performance on a test of occupotlonol Information than 
the other forms of communicating fob Information. Pictorial -auditory, auditory, and writ- 
ten modes of communication do not yi^W o greater ccngrulty of expressed and meosured 
interests when compared to groups that received no Information bbout |obs. Tho pictorial - 
audttory mode docs not yield o higher degree of eongrulty between expressed and measured 
interests rhon the other communlcotlon medio. 
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Black-Whlje PopulaHons 
Rcoding and L anguage Arts 

47. Tuttle, Lester Eugene, The C omparotive Effec t on Intelli gence T est Scores of Negro ond 

WMteCh^ 

Florida, 1964. 107p. Adviser: Dr. Robert O. Stripling. 65-66} 2 . 

The purpose of this study was to examine differences in Intelligence test scores of Negro 
and white children when certain verbal and time factors were varied* In order to very 
the verbal and time factors, three individually odmlnistered Intelligence tests were used: 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale For Children (WISC); the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test (PPVT), Form "B, " and the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale (CMMS), 1959 Revision. 
From among those children who hod attended segregated schools during the entire period 
of their formal education, twenty*flve Negro and twenty^flve white children were chosen 
by age (9 years, 6 months to 10 years, six months), sex (12 boys and 13 girls), and grade 
(3rd and 4th), Two schools located in Gainesville, Florida were utjed to select the racial 
samples. The differences found between racial groups were approximately the same as 
those reported In eorller studies of intelligence test score differences. Statistical analysis 
also produced significant (.05 level) Indications that sexual differences (Negro and white 
combined) exist between the sexes at this age level. Also, wide variances In test results 
of the three Instruments (WISC, PPVT and CMMS) were found. Both the PPVT and the 
CMMS were found to be questionable In usoge with Negro children ond the CMMS was 
found to be questionable in regard to both what It measures and how accurately it measures 
'^general Intelligence" in either the white or the Negro culture. 

48. Pope, Mike. The Syntox of the Speech of Urban (Tallohossee) Negro end White Fourth 

Graders. TFvTHorida State University, 1969. 137p. Advisor: Professor kellog W. 
Hunt. 70-16,344. 

Thirty Negro and 30 white fourth graders were selected at random from three predomi- 
nantly white elementary schools and three almost exclusively Negro elementary schools* 
The studer^ts' responses to two short movies were. Individually, tape-recorded, toctiscrlbed 
Into regular orthographic spelling, and segmented Into T-unlts. For each subject the 
Gveroge on each of a number of vcrlgbles was determined. In addition, It was hypothesized 
that the distribution of the Negro and white fourth grade groups on the following syntactic 
maturity measures obtained from two similarly constructed re-tell Instruments would not be 
significantly different: (1) the averoge clause and T-un;t lengths and the ratio of clauses 
per T-unIt, and (2) the average (per T unit) of the total clausal, coordinated predicate, 
and other less -than -clause "sentence-combining" tronsformotlons. After It had been demon- 
strated that one of the re-tell Irstruments elicited significantly more mature responses from 
students in the sixth, eighth, and twelfth grades, the two re-le!! instruments were adminis- 
tered to the 60 NegfO and white fourth groders. For each subject, the average on each of 
tw variables was determined. The Kolmogorov-Smlrnov two-sampla test and the Fisher 
exact probability test were used to test for significant differences In the distributions of 
the two fourth grode groups on each variable. In the speech samples obtained by showing 
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the two movies the distributions of the Negro ond white fourth grade groups on douse 
length, roHo of douses per T-unlt, and T-unIt length, were not significantly different 
(.05 level). Neither were the distributions of the two groups on the "sentence -embedding" 
tronsformotions significantly different {*05 level), with one exception: the condition 
clause. In terms of the syn^nct?<: rules that vary from reolonal stundord, the two fourth 
grode groups differed to a significant degree (.05 level) on two varloblc-s: the total num- 
Ner of phrose structure rule variations ond the '1t" for ''ln<^ire" substltutlc;.. On the mor- 
phological rule variations, there were significant dif^r^/ences (.05 level) Jn ^he distribution 
of Ihe two groups on three vorlotlons affecting nouns end four affecting verbs* The mean 
of th*^ Negro group on each of these variations wos higher. In the re*tf M Instrument siudy, 
the whli'^ foujih grode group exceeded the Negro jro'jp fo o significant degree (.05 level) 
on four syntocric maturity measures: the ratio of cltc-jio; per T^jnit, T-init length, the 
number of dcusol "embedding" tronsformotions per T-unlt, and the less-thcn-douse "em- 
bedding"troru^ormations per T-unlt. 

Connelly, John rdword, Socio-Langucfge Factors ond R^ odlng Achievement of Cultura lly 
Deviant Third Grade Urban Negro and Rural WfnteTrudents. State University of New 
VorF5Wdr<i7T97DrTO^^ 

The present s'a dy wos on extensive two-year program conducted In a ma|or Northern 
city md a rural < Isodvontoged community sixty miles owoy, the sample consisting of 200 
urban block ond rural white children randomly selected fron. grode 3; the populations stud- 
led »*e chcrocterized by severe socio! Impoverishment and greater than usual stress In 
social and family life. Investigation sought to determine the specific Items on which 
rural white children achieve greatest success, those on which the latter children achieve 
least success, ond those specific items on which urban block children respectively achieve 
the greotest ond the least successes. The principal data gofrerlng instruments were a 
"Lexical Dialect Questionnaire" constructed by the present Investigator, the Iowa Tests 
of Boslc Skills, the Warner Index of Social Characteristics, and the Lorge-Thorndike Non- 
Vestal Intelligence Bottery. Data were analyzed and subjected to statistical procedures 
including on Objective Test Analysis to obtain difficulty and discrfmlnotion values. On 
the bosls of findings, the following conclusions were mode. Purot white studcnis achieved 
success on only seven vocabulary items and six comprehension items when compared to the 
difficulty Index for the representative stondardized population. The urban block pupil 
foiled to perform at or above the expected percentage on any item on the subtests. The 
data presented foiled to yield any significant factor common to "dialect language factors" 
on reading achievement. The responses to the "lexical Dialect Questionnaire ^tevealed 
that Urban block and rural white children hove language peculiarities of their own. Lexi- 
cal analysis supports diolectologists* claims that there i^ no such element as "Standard 
Englifi^i," The results strengthen evidence that SES affects school achievement — the children 
from lower SES areas do not by Grode 3 overcome their cultural deficiency; and Ph^rre Is o 
relotiorwhlp between sodo-longuoge factors ofKl.roodlng achievement. 

Crowl, Thomas Kenheth. White Teachers^ Evoluotions of Oral Responses Given by Whije 
ond Negro Ninth Grode'TSGTeT. CoTuo^bra TO 
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The purpose of the study was to find out If teachers' evaluations of the cohtent of an 
oral response would change If the content of the response were held coftstant while the 
speech characteristics of tho student giving the response were varied, A fixed set of 12 
answarj was estobltshed for each of two questions. Tape recordings were mode of six white 
and six Negro ninth-grade males speaking the answers after It had been estobllshed that 
eoch student's race could be accurately Identified from his voice. Two tapes were arronged 
so that on each tape eoch student gave one response to each question, and for any given 
answer, the race of the resporKlent an one tope wos r.^versed on the other tape. The con- 
tent of the responses wos evaluated by 62 teochers, h.^lf of whorD heard one tope and half 
of whom heard the o!hor tcpe. An analysis of ratings s^x-n.Tied ccois r^;;>onses to both ques- 
tions showed that respofisen containing the some wordir^o \v<>re rcji^d slju^'ncantly lower 
when given by Ivleg'oes than when given by whites. '(h<^ro were s!gnlf*coot differences 
among ratings osslgned by Individual teachers and among ratings received by indlvlduol 
students of the same roce, but no significant Interaction between Individual teachers and 
students' race wos found* An analysis of the rotings of responses to each separate question 
showed that Negro students' ratings wore significantly lov\'er thon white students* ratings 
for res;x)n$et; to both quesHsns, |Slo significant IntfToctJo.i was found b^^^een Individ :;ol 
teachers and sludents' race for either question. BU« scoros for Invilviduol teochew were 
quite unreliable, and, probably for thli reoson, these scores were not ossocloted with 
teachers' sex or age, years of teaching experience, mort frequently taught grade level, or 
the percentoge of Negro students most frequently taught, 

Luckey, Evelyn Foreman. T\t^ Relatlon:hi;> Betvyo3n Word Assoc?aMons and V erbal Achieve '- 
mont of '6\:j<:k jprrJWM 
PTdfessoT *AicxorldcVrror.7r. 71-1 8 , 047 . 

The subjects wore 120 black and white children selected from 386 sixth grade students 
attending Inner city schools in Colurribus, Chlo. The subjects were equally divided ac- 
cording to level of reading achievement and Intellectual ability Cnigh and low) and accord- 
ing to sex. A fifty*-item word ossoclotlon test was administered to the subjects, and res- 
ponses were analyzed according to several ossociotrve measures* The foliowing hypotheses 
were advanced and accepted: (1) There is a significant correl S ion between verbal achieve- 
ment and the total number of porodigmotlc or some form class p^sponses to words. (2) Tlie 
ttrcngth of the primary response is significantly greater for groi^ps of children high In verbol 
achleven>ent than for groups low in verbal achievement. (3) The number of different words 
?s significantly different for block than for white children. The fallowing hypothesis wos 
rejected: The number of normative responses Is sign! flcontl y greater for children high in 
verbal achievement than for children low In verbal achievement The portlolly accepted 
hypotheses were as follows: (1) The number of porodlgnrotlc responses to stimulus words 
will be significantly greater for children high In verbal ochievement than for children low 
In verbal ochievement • (2) T\\^ffi oro slgnlflcont differences hi the word ossoclations of 
boys and girls. 
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Si, Peek/ Don Adolphus. A Comporlson of the Verbot Behovtors of TeQcher$ and Pupils fn o 
Predominantly Neg ro Htg lTSchool with Hie Ver ba l Beh ov! ofs of Teachers and AjpMs in 
Q Predom?m.vitly Vfftlte]^^^^^^ Eo$t TexorStatoTJnIversrty; l^0> )04p, Advi - 

ser: Webb Jones. ZI-BOTI 

The observer, using the Flanders System of Interaction Analysis, recorded the verbal 
Interaction which took piece In fifteen different ctosses of a predominantly Negro high 
school and fifteen different dosses of o predomlnontly white high school. The same type 
of closes In the some subjects and ot the some grode levels were visited ot each school . 
More specifically, four English, six history, two mothematics, and three science classes 
weiw visited ot each school . The verbal Intoroctfon which occurred fn eoch closs was 
recorded for a period of thirty minutes by use of the Flanders system. The vorbol behavior 
data of eoch closs wos tdbuloted on a Flonders Matrix, A moster motrlx, composod of all 
the Negro classes, end a moster matrix composed of all the white dosses, v/ere then con- 
structed. The Dorwln's Chi Squore test wos used to determine If there wos on overall signi- 
ficant difference between t!)e two muster motrlces. An overall difference of 2.33 was con- 
sidered significant at the .05 level. Eoch category ond sub-area of the two master matrices 
were tested for significant differences by the use of the Garrett t-test. 

There wos o slgnlflcont difference In the cweroll verba! behavior In Negro classes as 
compared to white dosses. The Darwin Chi Square test revealed o difference at the .05 
level of confidence. The following cotegorles and sub-oreos of the two master matrices 
were found to be significantly different at the .05 level of confidence. Negro teachers 
used praise 3.83 per cent of fhe total classroom time while the figure for the white teachers 
was 2.91 per cent. Negro teachers occepted student Ideas 1.21 per cent of the total class- 
room time while white teachers accepted student Ideas 0.35 per cent of the total time. 
Negro teachers used lecture 53.59 per cent of the total time while white teochers used 
lectur#> 61 .39 per cent of the total time. Negro students talked 23.46 per cent of the total 
classroom time while white students tolked 19.28 per cent of the total time. The revised 
l/D ratio for Negro Jeochers wos .79 while the revised l/D ratio for white teachers wos .49. 

53. Joggor, Angela Maestri. Th e Effect of Native Dialect and Written Language Structure on 
Reoding Comprehenslonln Negro ond Whlte^lementory School Children . New York 
Universlty,^;^^ . l66p. Adviser: ftofessor Bernlce Cullman. 72-11,461 . 

Hypotheses for this study were Hiat: children will hove o higher level of comprehension 
for reading material written In o language structure similar to their speech thon for moterlol 
written in another dialect of the some languoge, and children's ability to comprehend ma- 
terial written in a dialect which Is structurally different from their spoken languoge will 
be significantly related to their ci>ility to compn^hend moterial written in a dialect thot is 
structurally similar to their spoken language. Two cloze reading comprehension tests (one 
In standord English ond the other in Negro nomfandord dialect) were odmlnlstored to each 
of two groups of third and fourth grade lower SES Negro children (80 in number) whose na- 
tive speech diolect wos Negro nonstandard English, and of middle doss white children (80 
In number) whoso native dialect was standard English. Results revealed that both groups of 
children hod slgniflcontly better comprehension for stories written In standard English than 
for stories in Negro nonstandord English; hypothesis 1 was thus substantiated for the white 
subjects but rK>t for the Negro Ss. The second hypothesis was confirmed; there was a 
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sfgnificont reloHonship befween the Ss' oblllty to comprehend written standard English and 
their obllity to comprehend written nonstondard Negro dlc^ect. The strength of the rela- 
tionship, however, was weaker for the Negro Ss^ Indicoting systematic differences in the 
test performance of Negro and white children. 

54. Johnson, Moe Colemon. An Investigation of the Extent of Standard English a nd Black 
English Used by Children from Schools of Varying Racicl Composition s. University of Mory- 
larKi, 1^71. 166p. Advisor: Professor Robert M. Wilson . 72-1639.' 

One hundred and twenty grade three children v/ere randomly selected wrthin sex and race 
variables from three Petersburg, Virginia elementary schools. Data were collected on the 
Dialect Proficiency Test and Warner's three-foctor Index of Status Characteristics. Analysis 
of variance was used to test the reseorch hypo eses. Findings Indicated that; block children 
who go to predominantly black schools do not speak black English to a greater extent thon 
other black children not in predominantly black schools; that white children who go to pre- 
dominantly block schools do speak black English to a greater extent than other white child- 
ren not in predomlnontly block schools; that block children who go to predominantly white 
schools do not speak standard English to a greater extent than other block children not In 
predominantly white schools; and, thot white children who go to predominantly whfte 
schools do speak standard English to a greater extent than other white children nt>t In pre- 
dominantly white schools. 

55. Nolen, Patricio Ann. A Stoc^/ of Bir ck Dlglect In Reoding . University of Woshington, 1971 , 
106p. Adviser: Professor Henr7i<'. Tea. 71-16,98^. 

The question of diolect differences In the recall of printed text was explored with 156 
Negro and Caucasian low socioeconomic status, second and fourth-^rode children » Stan- 
dardized reading possoges In standard English (SSE) and nonstandard Black dialect (SBD) and 
nonstondordized reoding passages in nonstandard Block dialect (NSBD) were used. Negro 
children showed no reliable differences related to language forms in the written presentations* 
Second-grade Negro children's reoding recall from bolh standardized possoges was not signi- 
ficantly different from that of Couccsslon children. Only at grade four did Caucasian child- 
ren recoil significantly more (p .05) than their Negro counterparts. I^k) significant Inter- 
action between the dialect vorioble and race or gtode of reader was identified. The results 
do not support a current theory that reading achievement for Black children will b« accelera- 
ted when nonstondard dialect is used as o reoding loTiguoge. 

56. Sullivan, RIchcrd Ernest. A Comporlson of Certain Relationships Among Selected Phonologi- 
col Differences ond Spelling Deviations ror q (Jroup of r^ cgro ond o Ciroup ot Whife Second 
Grode Children . The Univenity of Tfxos of Austin, . T57p, Advker: Thomos D* 
Horn- 72-15,841. 

The subjecrs were a group of 62 block and 72 white second graders attending public 
schools In Austin and Son Antonio, Texas, respectively. The Gloria and David Oral English 
Test, on individually odministered audiovisual sentence repetition task, wos used to obtain 
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o meosure of orol longuoge producMon. Uilng a 2 x 2 fixed effacU iond/sfs cf vorlonce 
model wUh race, fige, and sex « Independent vcjriebles o^rd \he lotol phorY>l^fljcol icore 
as the dependent variable, a significant difference was observed favoring the white child- 
ren. There was a significant Interaction of cge ond sex; older girls In bcth samples hod 
more pronunclotlon differences th«n youT>ger glrU, wtiile older beys In both groups hod 
fewer differences then the younger* A significant positive relotlonship wcjs found to exist 
between the phonological and spelling scores for both groups. The relationships that existed 
between phonological differences ©nd spelling deviations for certain correspondences sug- 
gested thot certain oral longuoge characteristics Including dialect features did affect spell- 
ing. 

57. Woodwortlv William David. Speech Style o$ o Fcx:tor in Teochers' Evaluation of the Oral 
Reports of Urb an Black and White Sixth Grode Children . State University of New Vork 
Sr Buffalo, 1971. 99p. 71-16,464. 

Black and white sixth-grade male students tope-recorded four Identical oral reports; two 
reports for each of two topics. These reports were presented In differing order and sequence 
during two forty-five minute sessions with on Intervening period of three weeks. The pre- 
sentations were evaluated by 1 19 elementory teochers accordtng to ten evaluative criteria 
on a five-point marking system. The major hypothesis tested In this study was that of possible 
significant difference In teacher evaluation of Identical oral reports presented by block and 
white children. A second hypothesis tested was that of possible significant difference In 
the evaluation of the some reports by urban and suburban teachers. 

Analysis of data revealed a consistent statistically significant difference between teochers' 
evaluations of presentations by block and white children. The white child received a con- 
siderably higher rating for every variable. To obtain significance at the .05 level of confi- 
dence cn F-rotlo of 1.83 was needed. The overall F-test yielded cn F-score of 31.97^ giving 
on Indication of the high degree of statistical signlflconce obtained. The major directional 
hypothesis wos therefore occppted. This consistency was present to a lesser degree In the 
subjects' evaluations according to urban and suburban classifications of occupational loca- 
tion. An F-rotlo of 1 .83 was necewory to obtain significance at the .05 level. The F-scor# 
obtained was 2.15 Indicating a significant difference between urban and suburban teachers' 
evaluations of block and white children. Row score means for all variables further disclosed 
that the total sample of subjects consistently ossigned higher ratings to the white child. Thk 
consistency woi tAzo evident In the evoluoilons by ufbon and suburbon teachers* 
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Block-White Populotions 
Attitu des^ As plrotion ond Self Co ncept 

58. Dowd, Donold Jerome. A Comporotlve Study of AtHtudc^ Gools^ ond Values Between 

Negro Amerlcon, White Americon/ ond Cubon Refug ee Groups in o Lorge Southern <^tty . 
The University of Florido, 1766. 120p. Adviser: James L. Lister. 67-3470. 

The hypothesis of this study wos that the three subculturol groups, Negroes, whites, ond 
Cubans, varied In terms of their attitudes ond values held, and their goals sought. The In- 
vestigation olso sought information relating to how the subcultures ogreed or were the same. 
The subjects were a total of 96 students from Miami Senior High School and George Wosh- 
ington Corver High School, both schools being in Dade County, Florida. The meosurement 
tecbnique used In the study was the Self-Anchoring Scaling Techni<iue. The derived doto 
provided descriptions of desirable and undeslrdble factors o$ they relate to specific topics 
and provide scale scores which show how subjects rate themselves In terms of positive and 
negative poritions. Among the consluslons reoched wevei white American pupH^ ore typi- 
fied by the importance they Import to the moterlol aspects of the neighborhood, Cubon 
students to their association with their neighbors, and Negro students to quiet neighbors 
and clean streets; white American subjects feel the Importance of material aspects of the 
school, while the other two groups see these os relatively unimportant; white Americans 
place o high degree of Importonce on high salorles and good [obs, white Cuban subjects 
stress having children; ond, white Amerlcons ore typified by feelings of fomlly love, to- 
getherness, and mutual helpfulness, os ore the Cubans, while Negroes tend to stre5s mutual 
respect ond opportunity to discuss problems. 



59. AA&yers, Edmund Dean. Effects of Social ond Educo?ionol Climote of High Schools Upon 

the Acodemlc Performonce of Negro and White Adolescents . The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, IW: !>03p. 67-13,817. ^ 

Questionnaires ond academic tests were administered to 20,345 students In twenty geo- 
grophlcally heterogeneous, non-rural academically better-thari -overage, public, coeduca- 
tlonol high schools. Within those fifteen schools with at leost one Negro enrolled, 327 
Negroes were located, and on equal number of whites were matched with them. Thus, the 
sample consists of 327 Negroes and 327 whites equated at Hie group level on the following 
characteristics: (1) high school attended, (2) sex, (3) year in school, (4) measured intelli- 
gence, (5) chronological oge, and (6) socioeconomic status. Three dependant vorlobles re- 
flecting components of scholastic behavior are examined: (1) educational ospirations, (2) 
intellectual orientations, and (3) ocademlc achievement. 

Negroes are found to hove significantly higher educotiiwial aspirations and intellectual 
orientations than whites, and racial differences In academic achievement ore reduced fo 
insignificance via control of family structural variobles upon which matching wos Impossible, 
White students tend to be more responsive to the social and educational climate of the pre- 
dominantly-white high school thon Negroes, yet conflicting results are obtolned with respect 
to Intellectual orientations. As anticipated, family structural vorfobtes hove o strong In- 
fluence upon scholostic behavior. While the number of siblings In the family hos more effect 
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on Nsgroes, mo^ernal encouragement hos o greoter Influence upon whites. Attltudlnol 
variables affect educational aspirations more than academic achievement; In particular, 
Negroes are more influenced by levels of self-esteem than whites. Negro scholostic be- 
havior is more affected by interpersonal vorlobles such os ospiratlons or achievement of 
peer$ and soclometric status than Is true of white students; the strongest effects are observed 
with respect to peer ospiratlons or achievement* 

The totol withln-school Influence Is viewed os the combination of global climate vorl- 
obles and interparsonol vorlobles. Although the tote! school effect upon Negroes and 
whites 1$ approximately equal, the existence of seporote, racially-determined social sub- 
systems accounts for the finding that whites are more influenced by global climate than 
ore Negroes; and Negroes ore moro affected by Interpersonal vorlobles than are white 
students, 

60. Ito, Sotoshl. Volue Correlotes of Occupotionol and Educotlonal Gools omong So uthe rn 

High School Negro on3 White >Vtoies . DntvonUy o( Nodh Cuiotlno ut Chop^THIIlT' 
iy6y. 464p." Adviser: Dr. M. Rlchord Cramer. 70-3258. 

The data consisted of the results based on o Youth Survey quv :rronr^ir3 whSc-n was ad- 
ministered to o somple comprised of 4,600 Negro high school mj^ u 1,800 v.r.Jte high 
school moles from the states of Virginia, North Carolina, A* brr/k ;, om\ ;v\is;i: -'p;-)i . The 
data confirmed each of the proposed hypotheses for moler vf bor i Mr.ci. These rotation- 
ships, however, were stronger for the white sompli :han fo; the Mygro sample. Controlling 
for social doss and for grade average. In oddltion to the j:^rmcosv'if corrtrollinvi for race, 
reveolod reduced portlol relationships os compored with th^ orl: ir/il relationships between 
the belief and means-values and ends-values variables olrfiough rhey did not vanish. Con- 
trolling for place of residence, type of family, and size of family resulted In only minor 
alterations of the originally observed relationships. Where these various control variables 
did disturb the original relationships, the impoct ogain tended to be more substantial in 
the instance of the white sample then of the Negro sample. It was concluded that the 
proposed belief and maans-values and endfM/alues were integrally related in on achieve- 
ment syndrome. Support for iiie culturol-voriotlon perspective also wos evident from these 
limited findings. 

61. Breuer, Charles Edword. The Effec t of fVejudico Upon Test Performance . University of 

South Corolina, 1970. *>lp. / 0-27, 043. 

Thea« primary questions were osked in this study: Will the presence of a Negro examiner 
have 0 measurable effect upon the tesr-retest performonce of white children who ore pre- 
judiced toword Negroes? Will white students exomined by a Negro ask more questions 
thon white students tested by a white examiner? Do white glih differ from whHe boys in 
degree of prejudice toward Negroes? Subfects were 180 white fifih groder$# Test data 
comprised a measure of prejudice derived from the Attitude Scale of Gough, Harris, Mar* 
tin, ond Edwards; ond two measures of Intelligence obtained from the Ofis-Lennon Tests of 
Mental Ability. All students v/ere pretested by a whit« exomtner . Posttestlng was done 
by o team of ooe white ond one Negro exominer; each of the latter examiners tested a 
group of 60 children comprising 30 '^highly prejudiced" and 30 "minimally prejudiced" 
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studenh who were randomly osslgned to rfietr respective groups. Anal/sis oonsfsfed of 
analysis of covorlanco and t-tesh to determine whether or not any group differed jlgnlflcant- 
ly In pre- end posttest values. Results of the study Indicated that all groups Improved their 
test performonce and that the race of the examiner hod no meosuroble Influence on perfor- 
mance « It oppeared that the presence of the Negro examiner elicited significantly more 
questions then the presence of the white exominer, possibly Indicating higher levels of 
onxtety. No significant differences were found between white girls and boys In t^m$ of 
their levels of pre|udlce« 

62. Brindley, Fern Belle. Social Factors Influencing Educotiongl Aspirotlon of Black and White 

Girt s. Cose Western Reserve University, 1970* 129p. 7I-1648* 

Hypotheses were developed to test a theory of motivation built upon the principles of 
reference group theory and role theory. Subjects were 200 glrfs from funlor high ond senior 
high In four high schools In the Greater Cleveland (Ohio) area, selected on the bosis of 
race, soclol doss, being from an Intoct home, and having a useofcfe questlonnolre (the 
"Survey of High School Girts"). Findings of this study generolly support the Idea that the 
educotlonal goals of adolescent girls vory wlH^ their perception of the plans of other girls 
with whom they compore themselves, and with the expectations that they perceive from 
significant others In their environment. These results were meaningful to a greater degree 
for the white girls of all classes tested, and for the middle doss black girls, than for the 
lowei class black girls. Results did not support the hypothesis that girts who perceive con- 
flicting expectations from parents ond peers or father and mother especially value the ex- 
pectations of a teacher or a counselor In goal -setting. 

63. English, Richard Allyn. The Educational Asplrotlons of Block and White Youth . The Uni- 

versity of Michigan, l^^O. 30lp. Acfvlsers; Henry J. Meyer ond Eugene Litwok. 
71'-15,139. 

The goal of this sludy wos to ossess ond compore the levels and correlates of educational 
aspirations of tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grode block and white adolescents enrolled In 
eighteen Detroit high schools In 1968, by roce and sex. Voriobles ossocioted with odoles* ^ 
ccnt^ ospirotions were selected frorn three sources: personal and family background, signi- 
flcont others, and the social context of the school. Multiple classification onolysls wos 
used to investigate the net, gross, and joint efforts of these variables on educational os- 
pirotions. Results revealed thot most youth hove aspirations for college education regard** 
less of their bockground, influence of signiflcont ofhen^, and the coclol context of the 
school, A stotlsticolly significant relcJ-ionshlp was found for sex and aspirations. Moles 
hod higher oiplrotlons than femalos« Aspirations of block females were higher then those 
of white females, while those of block males Nwe higher than In any group. The relation- 
ship betv/een race and aspirations wos not stotisticoily significant; a preponderance of evi- 
dence, however, showed that the correlates of aspirations differed for race categories as 
well OS by sex. Findings of the study Indicate that although the educotlonal aspirations of 
black and white youth ore not slgnlRcontly different, the correlotes of their aspirations are 
likely to differ; slgitiflcont others ere potential sources of great Influence In the socrallza- 
tlon of ospirotions, particularly for low-stotus black youth. 

O 
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64. Howard, Jomes MHo, A Comporlson of the Sch ool Exp e crcrftons ofW hU e ond Block Prh 

Mildred C. Robeck. 7I-T32K 

The hypothesis of this study wos that block and white children from comparative disad- 
vantaged dreos hove similar and significant opinions obout the function of the school and 
th<i teacher. Data were secured through counselor interviews with each sub|ect. Results 
Indicated that most of the disodvantoged children, bo?h white and black, sold that thefr 
porents send children to school primarily to learn anJhmetlc, reoding, writing, and spell- 
ing. When stating their own opinions in controst to Iheir view of parental opinions, they 
again sold »hat school Is primarily for leorning the so-called three R^, plus spelling* Over 
95 percent were critical of some aspect of the school program. Both block ond white chil^ 
dron were most critical of recess, gomes, ond pfoy os volucfcle school octlvitles; many sug- 
gested that these things con be done ot home. 

65. Jofferies, Doris. F mpothic Understanding In Bl ock and White Children . University of 

Illinois ot Urbono-thompalgn, . 82p/ 71 -W,808. 

Thlrty*e!ght block ond white, mole ond female 6th grode students were the subjects. 
They responded to videotopes of six block ond six white upper elementary school girls role 
ployiro six i •Homly assigned problems. Holf the subjects re?iponded to the six block 
girls c{'d ho'f 1o tht^ ^ix white girls. The response instrument consisted of four responses 
for ec?h : f 1 :e six p/oblems, each representing one of four levels of empothy. The res- 
ponses ;andon.!y ordaiad for each problem, or>d each subject Indicated a choice of 
0 respoMS3 for each of the six role -ployed problem situotions viewed. The Instrument thus 
wos designed to assess the level of discrimination of empothic responses. The procedure 
wos odministered by o block female assisted by a white female. 

Although the mean empathy score of block children responding to the block videotope 
wos higifier than that of white children responding to the some tope, ond the mean empathy 
score of white children responding to the white videot^rpe was higher then the meon empathy 
sum of the block children responding to the sorr^e to;je, the differences were not significant. 
There was no sex difference in responses to the black vIo2o^':;'0, but girls were significontly 
higher in responding to the white videotape. Block girls ond vhlte girls did not differ in 
this respect. In this study, therefore, no significant s'jme rac<5 effect on empathy was 
found. The children lesponded with the some level of e:npathy to block girls ond white 
girls portraying typical preodolescent problems via videotape. The pc.v.ibillty that the 
nonsrgnificont differences In the expected direction might becorie significant in a forger 
sample cannot be dismissed, however. Possible socio-culturol factors v/hich might lead to 
such differences ore discussed. The relotlvely high level of empothic responses (over 3 on 
a 4-point scale) in thi? group of elementary school children was unexpected* Although 
the Instrument measures discriminotlve rather then communicotive empathy, the results sug- 
gest that efementory school children seem to have potential for training os empothic agents 
for other children. 
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Upe, LeOra Moe. An Investtgotlon of Aspirotton ond Motor Performoncq lev els of Negro 
ofKi WhUe Stxfh-Cfotfe students > The Floffdo Stote Untversh'y, 1970, 76p. Adviser:' 
^^eterW. Everett. 71-7053. 

Ninety-ilx S$, rondomty selected from two predominantly white elementary schools of 
the East Baton Rouge Public School System were tested for levels of osplrotion and perfor- 
monce on six motor performance tosks. Through on exami ruction of the Interrelationships a- 
mong the performonce and asplrotlon variables for each of the four groups, ft wos possible 
to find evidence of a degree of generollty of performance and specificity of aspiration 
for the Negro moles, while the opposite wttt true for the white males. An element of spe- 
cificity on both osplrotton ond performance was tndlcoted for both of the groups of femole 
students. 



Modden, Lowell Edward. Impoct of information obout Negroes on Attitud e G>ange. Ball 
Stote University, 1970. »57p. AdVlsef: Dr. Donovcn Lurripkln. 71.WJ5D". 

The pcpulotlon In the study wos comprised of 241 sixth grode white children assigned 
to nine classrooms In four elementary schools locoted In rural, small town ond suburban 
soHlngs In mldwestem United States. The populotlon mos divided Into the Control Group 
ond the three £xperlmentol Groups. The reseorch design Incorporated the standord pretest- 
treotment-posttest plon. The Attitude Sccie (odopted from o scale constructed by Horrtson 
Gough, University of Minnesota), the Collfomlo Test of Personal tty, Elementory level. 
Form AA and on Informotlon test (constructed specifically for use In thlsi*vdy and bosed 
on the Informatlfn presented) were employed to gather data. The onolysls of variance wos 
utilized tn determining the variation of Informotlon gotned end attitude change for the 
four groups. The treotment by levels design of onolysls of variance wos utilized (using the 
two Independent vorldbles; personality ond treotment) In determining the vorlotlon In ot* 
tlttsrie chonge In relation to the four treatment groups ond the three levels of personality 
ed{ustment scores on the Collfbenlo Test of PSantonollty . 

Roberson, Mnrvln Joseph. Negro ond White Eighth Graders' Attitude Toword the Institu - 
tion of Educotlon Old the Schools os ftelotec/ to Their Acodemic Achievement . The 
University of Michlgon, 1^0. I22p. Adviser: Frederick W. Bertoloef. , 776. 

Measures of attitudes toword school ond toword education were obtolried from a somple 
of fifty Negroes from o prlmorlly Negro junior high school, fifty white from o primarily 
white (unlor high school and twenty-five Negroes and twenty-five whites from on inte- 
groted |unior high school. Each somple wos selected to provide groups of eighth -grade 
students who were within normal range of I.Q., and hod both parents In the home. Sen- 
^ence completion Items and some ln-<tepth Intorvlev/s supplemented the attitude meosures. 
The score on th^ ottltudlnci meosures were correlated with the school achievement of the 
subjects. The null hypotheses tested and the results cbtolned were: There will be m sig- 
nificant difference, on the ovenoge, between white and Negro pupils In attitude toward 
school. Using a t-test of significance of mews, this hypothesis was rejected. There will 
be no significant difference, on the overoge, within the groups between attitude toword 
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oducatlon in general and attitude toVr^^rd the school system. Using o t-fast of significance 
of means, this hypothesis was refected* That there will not be a sIgnJflcont positive cor* 
relation between ottltude tav/ard school ond school achievement. This hypothesis was 
refected. That the degree of racial Integration In the schools will not vary with the 
Negro students' attitude toword school. Using a t-test of significance of the means, 
this hypothesis was refected. The Negroes from the Integrated school showed a slgnlfleant- 
ly more positive ottltude toward school then did the Negroes from the Negro --dominated 
school • 



Shiver, Jr., Waymon Bembry. The Effectiveness of Two Forms of an Expertmantat Teaching 
Unit ^^^y^''>9 Black N^ntT) and Eteve nth Graders' Negatfve^^h^^^^ Attitudes 
Toward White People . The University o^ Okfohoma, 197b. I73p. Adviier; Professor 
Glenn Raymond Snider. 70*21, 837. 

One hundred and twenty students from tvtx) Cklcihoma City, Oklahoma schools were the 
subfects of the experiment* There were two experlinanta! groups —one ninth end one eleventh 
grade and two control groups"one ninth end one elovenlh fjrode. Each of the four groups 
wos administered "A Survey of Attitudes Toword White People'' as o pretest. The instrument 
v/os devised by the author fo? use in flib study. Two teachers were involved-*one for each 
grade level. The two expertr^ontal groups were tauyht a qxjclolly devised hmnan relations 
unU. The hyiv.Mhesf>r. slates <hit nelJr.or of ihe spe^.lol study unltt wouli produce any signi- 
ficant positive o>tltor:-:.cl Cf/;<.ge toward vvhftes fo* f;'jb{e::ti In Evj..orlmental G^up 1 A or 
Experimentni vVoup il A anv) between tbe fcvlowlnv; wb^^vups: (1) the hvo exfnrlmental 
groups, (?) }! V. u^t-.i in bolii ci v>U(5s, (3) the mol - 5 In bvfi, groups, (4) ihe upper achi^.ve- 
ment levels In U^jo ^^oups, (5) vne f.^tddle achievement Uvols In both groups, and (6) the 
lower achievement levels in b )th g uups. 

Only one of the eight hyp»?hSo5es wns refected. There wos a statistically significant dif- 
ference In the Intcrrociol attitudes of the ninth grade experimental group offer being taught 
Unit I A. Positive change wos also ncvted In several othor groups, although not to a statis- 
tically significant degree. The findings suggest that positive attitudinal change Is more 
likely to occur with younger funior high school students than with older senior high school 
students. The following conclusions were drown: (1) that six v/ecks study time Is probably 
inodequote to produce significant attitudinal change, (2) that fftw changes ore likely to 
occur when community or school Interracial tensions ore high, (3) that malos ore less flexl- 
bte than females In making attitudinal changes, and (4) that human relotlous teaching units 
and efforts most provide greoter opportunity for personal Interracial contact. 

Bolmer, Henry Scott. A Study of the Vorlotlons In Value Orientation of Negro and VVhlte 
Lowerc^^ 

cuse Unlversityri97]. 363pr/2-6657\ 

Whether or not dlffvrenl value structures exist among school children of different socio- 
economic and racial groups wos studied, based upon ossumptlons that there is a limited num- 
ber of common human problems for which all people ot oil times must find some solution; 
that while there Is a vorloblllty In solutions of all problems. It Is neither limitless nor random, 
but Is definitely varlci>le within a range of possible solutions; and, that all alternative 
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solutions ore present In oil socIeHes ot all times but ore dtfferenttclly preferred. The somple 
for this study consisted of approximately 82 lower socioeconomic closs Negro fifth ond sixth 
grode students, 72 lower socioeconomic closs white students, 96 middle class Negro students, 
and 12A middle class white students. A vorlctflon of the survey used by Kluckhohn and Strodt^- 
beck fn their epic reseorch of five cultures In Southwest United Stotes wos used; on attempt 
was mode to answer two general questlon$--to prove whether or not uniformities In the rank- 
ing of the orientation oltemotlves wUhln eoch of the groups, wlthln^cultural regularities, 
exist, and to prove the existence of befween^cultural d;fferen^.es In these uniformities group 
by group, Bosed on the findings of the study, the following conclusions con be stated: (1) 
there Is evidence to Indlcote that there were wlthln-culturol regularities and thotflwt 
existed uniformities In the ranking of the orientation within each group; (2) responses of 
the Negro groups seemed to Indlcote tho? SES tends to affect responses; (3) the roclol vor- 
iobte seemed to be less significant thon^SES when the responses of the lower class popula- 
tions were analyzed; ond* (4) significant differences attflbutcble to race were found In the 
responses of the two middle class groups* 

71, Bowen, Kerry William. Selected Aspects of Inferred Identification In Black and White 

Students , University of GeorgJo, 197T . I33p. Adviser: WFlIlom F. White* 72-10,920. 

Purpose of this study was to determine If the roclal Identification of o group of Southern 
block and white students affects significantly the p'^jcelved slmllorlty of their Identification 
figures to their teachers. Subfects were 545 fourth and fifth groders In o small newly-fnte- 
grated school. A 12 bipolor odjectlve scola on which to rote their teachers ond several 
Identity figures wos used» The teacher difference score means were compored among four 
racial combinations: white teocher-whtte student, white teocher-block student, black 
teocher4)lock student, and block teocher-whlte student. Analysis of covorlance yielded 
the following results: moons of the teacher difference scores of white students' ratings of 
their block teachers were slgnlflcont when compored to the means of those scores of white 
students' ratings of their white teochers; no slgnlflcont differences were found In the meoos 
of block students' ratings of their white teochers and of their block terchers; block students 
roted their present white teachers to post block teachers significantly closer on evoluatlon 
ond potency dimensions than did white students their present block teachers to their post 
white teachers; no significant differences were found In the moons of similar roce-teocher 
combinations; white teochers were viewed slgnlflcontly different by block and white students 
on four of the analyses; and, block tea<hws were viewed significantly different by block 
ond white students on six of the onolyses. It wos concluded that although dlsslmllorlty of 
teachers* roce did not affect the distance between Identification figures and the ratings of 
''my teacher" for block students, for white students c dissimilarity of teochers' race Increosed 
the distonce scores. 



72, Olsen, Henry Duvol. The Effect of Compeniotory Educotlon Upon the Setf-Concept of 

Acodemlc Ability of ^lock and White Pre -tollege Students. Michigan State University, 
TWTrT35p7 71-23 ,T24. — — 

With the exception of the referent ocademtc self-concept -of --ocodemtc obility scale, 
oil Instruments utilized were orlgtnolly developed by WHbur Prookover to test his social 
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psychologlcot theory of leorntng » Thos« Instruments were odm1nl$tored to subjocts on two 
occoslons— prior to enrollment (n regular colloge or compensatory education, ond ot the end 
of the ocodomic yoar^ Dote wos unalyted by utilizing: (I) o repeotod measures test for 
trend; (2) unlvoriote ond multlvoriote onolysU of vorlonce ond (3) moon scores. On tho 
bosh of findings the following conclusions were drown. For this group of compensatory 
educotlon and regular college students; (1) There wos a stgnlflcont Increose In mean self- 
concept-of*ocodemlc cbilUy scores of blocks, mole ond female students but not for white 
students. (2) There wos o sIgnJfJcont fncreose In meon so)f*<;oncopt-of»ocodemlc obJIIty 
scores for olt £Koups (regular college and compensatory education students). (3) Porents 
and teochors were similorly Identified os significant others by both compcnsotory educotlon 
students and rogutor college studgnts* The compcnsotory educc*lon students more frequently 
Identified offspring, spouse, and self; whereos, the regulor college students Identified 
Monds more fre<iuently. On the poit*+est there wos agreement between compensotory edu- 
cation ond regular college students for porents, rcloHves and friends. (4) There was no 
difference In tho proportion of compensotory educotlon and regulor college students who 
Identified porents, relatives, friends orid tecschers os ocodemfc sIgnlf!cont others. However, 
the compensotory education students more frequenHy identified offspring, spouse, and self 
OS ocodemic significant others. (5) There was no significant difference tn the change In 
meon te I f-concept-of -ocodomic obliity scores between 'filgh" and "low" ochlevement com- 
pensotory educotlon students. 



Block-White Populotlons 
MIscelloneous 



DeBord, Lorry William. The Achievement Syndrome Among Negro and White Cuffu roify 
Pls^vontoged Boy $> Vandorbilt University, iy69. 2>6p, Adviser j l^fofessor RfclTord 
AT Peterson. VU^^5. 

This study developed oltomatlve models of ochleve'tient suggested In the llteroture, for 
culturally dlsodvantoged boys. One model 1$ tho trodltlonol training model while tho second 
Is on Idontificotlon model . A somple of 45 wiilto and 4fi Negro boys, oil from fof^llles clos- 
sifted OS tJIsodvontagod, ond all oge eleven ond enrolled In grodes 4, 5, or 6, wero Identi- 
fied. Doto were gathered from school records, mother os respondent, ond the boy himself 
on sevcrol dimensions of family environment, on porent-chlld Interaction, on meosures of 
boy's perception of family support for education, and on meajures of boy's values, osptra- 
tlons, ond motlvotlon. Rolotlvo achievement wos bosed on Stondordized I.Q. ond reading 
grade-placement scores for each boy. The findings revealed little support for the training 
model of ochlevement. The data suggest that omong disodvrntoged boys, there (^e distinct 
differences between mother's and son's perception of supportlveness of the famMy. in both 
sompies^ the date tend to support on Identification mtxiol of the development of ochlevement. 
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Bishop^ Maiyonn TK^ Effech of SymboUc Reword ond Punishment on the AcquisUlon 
and Retention of o Piscrlmlnotto n LeornTng tos]< In Bl ock and Wh tte School Children, 
University of Wtt$burgh'; 1970. 71p. 7M8,153. 

The present study was designed to Investtgote the relotlve volue of verbol rewards ond 
punishments In foctlltotlng a discrimination leorntng problem. In this study all Ss In all 
conditions were given Immediate feedback, Le*, kr>owledge of results after each pre-* 
sentotlon of eoch dlscrlmlhotlon problem* Ss v^'ere seventh grode, block and whlte^ mole 
ond femole public school students, Ss were drown from two schools—one, predominantly 
white ond middle c^ tss, and the other, predomlnontly block and lower closs. Each of the 
128 Ss wos osilgne o one of eight experimental conditions In o 2 x 2 x 4 design so that 
eoch S received one of four reinforcement treatments, with oM conditions having cri equal 
number of white and block ond mole ond femole S$ assigned to them* After eight presenta- 
tions of eoch of ten discrimination problems, all Ss were given o two minute rest period 
followed by o recoil trial • While there were some Indlcotlons of sex effects and school 
effects, no signlflcont differences In performance appeared ottrlbutoblo to the effects of 
symbolic rewords ond punishments. 

Carroll, Imogene Vo$s, A Comporlson of the Intelligence Quotients of Sixth^-Grode ChlU 
d-en of Negro or>d Coucoslon Educators and IMon-^ducotors. University of Alabomo, 1970. 
7d5p. 71-1227: — 

From o totol of 5,900 seventh grode black ond white children enrolled In o public 
school system In Mobile, Alabama, two groups were selected for study: the flrtt group, 
the Children of Educators, Included a total of 101 pupH$~of which 46 were Negro children; 
tkt second group, the Children of t^n^-Educatori, contained the some number of pupils os 
the first group^-tfie pupils being proportlonctely and randomly selected from the some schools 
In which the children of educotors were entoHed. Test dota used In this study were derived 
from the Collfornio Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, which hod been odmlnlstered to the 
subfects at sixth grode level. Si^fetts were grouped occording to the variables of sex ond 
race qtkJ various comporlsons mode for tonguoge, non-longuoge, ond total IQ scores. Analy- 
sis of vorlonce was used for onolysls of the data for the comporlsons. Results of the study 
showed that In nenrly oM the comparisons between block and white children, there were 
stotlstlcolly significant differences In favor of the Coucoslon groups. This was not, however, 
true In comporlsons between: boys of block ond white educators for longuoge and non-Ion- 
guoge scores; oil children of block end white non-educotors for longuoge IQ scores; ond, 
boys of block and white non-educators for language, non-fonguoge, omJ total IQ scores. 
In oil comporlsons where block children of educators were compoied with white children of 
educators, the differences were lets thon when children of block non^ducotors were com- 
pared with white groups. With the exception of two cotegorles, statistically significant 
differences were found when children of Negro educators were compared with those of 
Negro non-^ucators for longuoge, non-longuoge, and total IQ scores. These differences 
favored children of Negro educotors. 
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76. Crown, Phyllis Jo, The Effects of Roce of Examiner and Standard V$> Dialect Admlnlstro * 

tlon of the Wechsler Pr escho oTond frtiwy S cale of Int ellfgence on the Performance of 
Negro and White ChlTdTon, The Florido State Universfty, 1970, 65p, 71-18,356. 

The present study wo$ designed in order to test the effects of standard vs, diolect odmlnls- 
trotton and roce of exomlner on the performonce of Negro and white Kindergarten children 
on the WPPSI. Flfty-slx children, 28 Negro and 28 white, served os subjects In the study. 
They were drawn from two schools In the Wokullo County, Florldo f\;bllc School System. 
There were four exomlnerjf, fwo Negro and two whlfe. Subjects were randomly selected 
and osstgned to treotment groups, A unlvorlote analysis of variance for total IQ and for 
seporote subscoles was used to onoiyze the doto. The following hypotheses were tested: 
Standord and dialect administration of the WPPSI will not produce o significant difference 
in WPPSI scores for Negro and white children. The roce of the exomlner will not produce 
o signtflcont difference In WPPSI scores for Negro and for white children. Findings Indi- 
cated thots There were no i()|ri{flcant differences between standord and diolect performance 
of Negro orK) white children. There were no signiflcont differences in Negro and white 
performonce as a function of roce of the examiner. Negro children produced significantly 
lower scores than did white children. Negro examiners overall produced better verbol re- 
sults with both white and Negro children. 

77. Dohi. Ralph Loyd. The Relationship of Selected Factors and Physlcd Fitness of White and 

Negro Students ot Two Different Levels. North Texas State University, 1970. 123p. 

^ 

The sample of this study consisted of 100 block and 100 white 5th and 6th grode boys, 
and too black and 100 white 9th and lOfh grade boys from the some Texcs school district. 
Physicol fitness wos meosured by odmtntstering three sub^tests of the American Association 
of Health, Physicol Educotlon, and Recreation Youth Rtness Test. Negro boys obtained 
a higher meon score than white boys on gross body coordination at oil four grade levels, 
OS well OS on muscular exploslveness ot oil four grode levels, o lorger mean difference be- 
ing obtained ct the 9ih and 10th grade level thon at the 5th and 6th grade level . Negro 
boys scored slgnlflcontly higher than white boys on overall physlcd fitness at both levels, 
the observed difference being greoter at the 9th and 10th grade levels. Ccrrelotioni be- 
tween ottitude toward physicol edufotion ond physicol fitness were found to be positive and 
quite low for eoch of the four grodes; no significant differences between Negro ond white 
boys were obtained ot either level. White boys ot the elementary level obtained low posi- 
tive conretotlor^s between ocodemlc achievement and physicol fitness, while Negro boys 
obtained o low negottve corretotlon. These findings were reversed ot the high school level; 
the corretationsobtoined for Negro ond white boys at the high school level were found to be 
slgnlflcontly different. 

78. Douglos, Lowrence Marcus. D e.olopment of o Plan for Inner City Education by Using Re - 

sources of Two Ra cloily Disparate Higher Education insTitutions. indiana Unlverilty, 
T^7lC^99prA3v^ 
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The research design of thl$ study wos such that the first stop involved a Itteroture search 
with the primory purpose of finding Information specifically relevant to preporlng porapro- 
fesslonals In undorgroduoto teacher education programs to work In Inner city schools; the 
•econd step wos to form committees to help develop the necessary guidelines for a plan to 
prepare teochers to work effectively In Inner city schools; and, the third step was to apply 
0$ much of the plon as could be applied In the time allotted and to develop further oppllca- 
tlons based on the experience with the plan. Findings revealed the significant contribution 
that the paroprofesslonol, particularly one with o boclc^round similar to thot of the pupils 
In the Inner city schools, can make to inner city educotion and demonstrated a number of 
slgnificont acttviHes wfiich can contribute to Improvement of the education of Inner dtty 
children. 



79. Hopper, EleonorJobios^w A Strength on^ Fltneys G)mparlson of Negro and Caucoslan Sixth 

Grode Dlsodvantaged ditldren . University of Alabama, 1^70/ 112p. 71-1247. 

Subjects of this study were 84 block ond white disadvantaged sixth grade children In 
four Northport (Alobama) elementory schools; 44 of the^e Ss were block— sixteen male and 
twenty-four female; 44 Ss were #hHe --twenty -nine mals^ ond fifteen female. The Instru- 
ments used were the Clork-Schopf Stitff^tt) Test and the Fleishman Basic Fitness Tests. Re- 
sults showed that, generolly, block dlsodvantoged children were superior In CGidlovosculor 
endurance, dynamic strength, static strength, and dynamic flexibility; white disodvontoged 
children wore superior in explosive strength. 

80. Prlckett, Jlmmie Lee Vernon, Associative leornfng Rotes of Second, Fourth, and Sixth 

Grade Block and White Students with a Socioecono mic Difference. The University of 
Okiotiomo, 19/0. I55p. Adviser: FVotossor P.T. Teska. 7M501. 

One hundred ond eighty randomly selected subjects (Ss) of the second, fourth and sixth 
grades of the Oklahoma City Public School System were odmlnlstered the complete Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale to establish a category of normal (90-110) Intelligence. Lower- 
white, lower^lock and higher-white socioeconomic (SES) ccrooories were estoblished urfng 
Information furnished by the administration of the Oklahoma City pjblic School System. 
The 180 Ss were randomly assigned to four testers who administered the 16-Picture Polfed^ 
Associate Learning Tosk (PALTO) to eoch of the 60 Ss from each of the three SES categories. 
Two scores were recorded for eoch subject. The first score was the number of triols needed 
by the S to reach the learning criterion fl.e., two errorless trials in succession). The 
second score recorded wos the number of errors committed by the S In reaching the learning 
criterion on the 16-Plcture PALT. A three by three by four analysis of variance (ANOVA) 
was performed on both the trials scores and the errors scores, using three levels of SES, 
three grode levels, and four different testers os the three Independent vorlobles. The re- 
sults indlcoted all moln effects and Interoctlons to be significant except the SES levels 
(P »05-.001), Duncan's Range Tests following the ANOVAs reflected the same differ- 
ences* Implications for further research Included the following: (1) Thot the odmlnlstrotlan 
of the 16 Picture PALT be more rigidly (mechanically) controlled os on effort to control 
possible confounding vorldbles (e.g., time dlscreponcy In pre sen tot Ion). (2) That the SES 
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categories be extended to Include different oreos within these ond other groups (e»g., higher- 
black SES). (3) That older Si be used os on ottempt to avoid wide discrepancies of scores* 
(4) That the nrwonlngfulness of the stimulus and response lie rm of the 16- Picture PALT be 
monlpuloted In an attempt to ovoid possible SES differences v/lthln the poirs of Items. 

81. Cox, Wroy Mint. PersonoHty^ Intelligence, o nd Work Performance of Disodvantoged Ado- 

lescents » Unlvenslty of MIssourl-ColumlbIa/ 19?1 • ]60p. Adviser: JosepTi T. Kunce, 
72-10,567. 

Subjects of this study were 201 Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) trainees from Central 
Missouri Counties Humon Development Corporation. The Sixteen Personality Factor Ques- 
tlonnoire Form E and the Wonderlle Personnel Test Form EM were odmlnhfered to the train- 
ees individually or In small groups by NYC counselor-coordinators. Work performance 
rotings were obtained from each subject's counsel or- coordinator and work supervisor, the 
rotlngs being done in the same period during vlh ich tests were administered* A three-way 
factorial analysis of variance with unequal subclass numbers was used to determine the re- 
Ihtlonshlp that race, residence, and sex hod to personolity, Intel Hgence, or the overall 
work performance. Results Indicated thot residence main effecf JJfferences were not found 
on meosures of personattty, Intelligence, or overoll work perforr.^once. Race ond sex main 
effect differences were observed on meosures of personollty ond {r.telligence, but not on 
work performonce ratings. Personality and intelligence measure; v/ere iifjnlflcontly corre- 
lated with wcfk perfr.monce rotings, The inventoried personally chorocterls?? r$ and mea- 
sured intelligence of disadvantaged youth were signlficon^ly corroioted with tnelr work per- 
formonce; disodvantoged youth who were relatively more conforj^^Ing/ group-dependent, 
tense-drlvf^n, and Intelligent received higher ratings on fhelr v/c'k performance* Results 
of the study indicoted that there is a certain personality lype that Is seen os the best worker 
in c structured work program. 

82. Woodward, Harold Uonder. Datermining Success and Failure In Inner City Schco ls. Bos- 

ton University School of Education, 1971. 346p. Adviser: Professor &u ton Klott* 
71-26,748. 

Fifty-nine of 60 sublects were followed for on eight year period* The 24 girts and 35 
boys (77 per cent white), were originally selected to portlclpa^e In on Intervention nursery 
school program initiated by Blott and Garfunkel in 1962^ Annually, until 1965, the som- ^ 
pie was evaluated. This Included the first of three follow-ups undertaken to ossess academic 
achievement ctf\d school success. In 1967 and 1969, two more follow-ups were Inltioted and 
completed. Four global evciluottom (1962, 1965, 1967, and 1969), and two years of test- 
ing (1963, 1964), gave the study longitudinal characteristics. In 1969, the evaluation 
Instruments consisted of the Stanford Binet, the Metropolitan Achievement Test^ teocher 
roted School Behavior Checklists, ond home Interviews. The analysis of the data were by 
descriptively reporting changes that transpired and through q series of correlations. Ttie 
six subjectt used In the cos^ studies were three who displayed high levels of change and 
three who showed limited variations. 

In 1962, the Intelligence quotient mean for the sample was 90*34, with a ronge from 59 
to 115. During the third follovmip In 1969, the ocqulred meon was 99.56, with a range 
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from 69 \o 129* The Intervening rwans were 96,47, 97.75, 97.74, end 100.93. Indfvlduol 
varlaHons by subjech over the six testing periods showed o great deal of fluctuation. The 
greotest overoil gain by a subject was 41 points, while the largest loss was 22 points. Plifti- 
ily organization was examined by home Interviews conducted in 1962, 1965, and 1969. 
During each of these periods, each family wos rated and these ratings enabled a comporlson 
of home environmenf with school achievement and success* Included fn the study of fomliies 
was on Investigation of the school achievement and educational success of Ihe 167 school 
age siblings. Using a five point scale, \f woe found th jt study sample families with "one" 
rotings (disorganized), experienced more frequent school failures, repeated more grades, and 
had special doss placements. Families roted '*f1ve'^ (organized), more frequently experi- 
enced success In the educotionol setting* This comporison was true not only for the sample, 
but also for the siblings. The 1969 ratings, along with those mode In 1962 and 1965, lnd(- 
coted that family organization was an influential factor In determining ocademic achievement 
and school success. Frequency of repeating (48 per cent of the sample end 49 per cent of 
their siblings), was exceedingly high. It wos the main technique by which schools dealt 
with educotlona! deficits. The limited number of siblings that groducted, tndlc<#ed thot 
the high frequency of repeating moy restrict rather then enhance educational attolnments of 
individuals from urbon low Income environments. 
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